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COUNTY ARCHIVIST 

E13,BS3-£14 1 &B2 per annum 

Patrick King MA. the County Archivist, will retire In July 1987 and the 
County Council is looMng to appoint hie successor 
This is a challenging post ot (etmfl opportunities to manage this Important 
part ot the County o heritage. 

The successful applicant wit) have a degree, be a prolBsetonaity quail tied 
Archivist and. moaily have had supomaory and management Hairing 
Career history writ demonstrate bolh prof essional and supervisory 
&>permrce within the Said ot arctsve admlnl stratiori 
The p os l is accountable lolha County Secretory bul is allowed 
substantial professional freedom The post holder reports to iha Leisure 
and libraries Committee 

Removal and casual travelling allowances are payable 
Application forms and further details are available I ram the Personnel 
Olllcer, County Hall, Northampton NN1 IDN, telephone Northampton 
0604 256039. 
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VTTs: . County Secretary's 

Northamptonshire 

V^V »iiicom*i a miitaf cm reuidbti i>i ihar/it 
flairii w» r«*anamuw,rr 


Courses--- 

UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

M. PHIL. 

a l MODERN POETRY IN 
ENGLISH 

•A -orie-year taught course on 
-twentieth -century poetry 
in the English language, up to 
the present doy- • 

For further details please; contact: 

• Marita Gray 
Department or FjigHdi SlUdiw 

•• ’ University of Stirling. 

- ' Stirling FK9 -l LA Sen Hand 


,CoDfercnc< 


. nistbaNTiAl. _ CpNFSR* 

■ ENOR. MJnsf l«t-Sr*l, • VBI 17 . 
ThaPootry and Plnyx nf f rail- . 
.»rl« -Wurner. Course direc- 
tors! Gtirit Ptireglpvb. MA.. 

• B.LIit. . Tim PrsirtM. MA. 

lVilllnm : 1 Clinpinun.: • MA,. 

. M.LIIl. MjBftqndpn Abbny, 
(lieat Mlsacwten. - 1 • Bucks 

HP 1 A 0»D. BOOK NOW. . . 

HISTORY OP IDEAS' Cullo- 
ciulum. April 21-3?. VMId- 
ritmra Polvtnclinlr. Triinl 
»»ui:h . norm loifeun. v.oc> 

rurr-i. •itnrlirui'h. clrtirloluiit. 
Mpripknrs liirlucle John Duim, 
flora Kunlun. John Dsrrniln. 
UP - * tail nuri-rnsl Jrriil Ini, £4® r *r 
'mIJpoMhi- uauklilfls andr ln«-' 
formbtlml! Jtihn •Annattn,- 
MiddlcsoM Holvinchnli,.; Lon- 
don N I 7 BHIt. Dl-BOl 


Public & University—^ 


University of . 

London 

' King’s College 
. ..London Library 
! (KQC) ; 

Liddell Hart Centra for Ml lit- 
er V Archive* ‘ 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A'pplirplloris invited Tor 18- 
ruanthm past or ftaaimrcb 
Awhtanl to Arrhlvisl. let pre- 
pare for nnbltruilnn a nnldn to 
■oration or nrWaui/Mml-urtl- 
papers rain Inert by da*, 
fence pwraonnel. 1 939-78. 

. Thbroirahneaa. eye r<ai- detail 
and Unotvirdrin ol retnm 
~ military HlHtory a*MntIalj 
ftrtltorlal and data umpara- 
iluprtreyUoard flldlteltiHlilv dw- 
Nlrabln. 

Salary nt npuroprliiir point 
wjihln thH »i-Ddemlr-rbl(UQi) 
•wifirv ‘ ramps. , cs. 189 • pur. 
nnnuny-M 4.BB3 nnr . unman' • 
plus London pllowanrp of 
01,39,1 t**>< npiniip. 


Auplk-nt'ioii 
irtnnr liiir 


toil fontin 
Itnrtiriilar^ 


AwfitlnUi l.Uii-tjrlQi, (Ailinjnte- 
trutlrmr. Klnn'n Colfauir Lon- 
duii iKOCi. 81 rami. London , 

weian alb. - . ;< 


New College, 
Oxford 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

The college Invite* applica- 
tions for the port of Amtrtnnt 
Librarian. Candida tee (who 
may be olther man or women) 
should be nradurtea end have 
appropriate library qualifica- 
tions and experfonce. The 
Assistant Librarian will be 
responsible for tho day-to-day 
operation of the Library under 
the direction of the Librarian. 

The aalary scale la at pre- 
sent within the range £8,OSO 
to £10.(189 but Is under revi- 
sion. 

. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Librarian, 
to whom applications must be 
sent by SB April. 

Awards — ^ 

Orwell Memorial 
Award 

A grant will be made of 
£3,000 to beam In October 
1 887 ra help produce a work 
ofnpn-rictlon on a theme that 
miont hnva Intereetad a«org« 
Orwell- As well as merit, need 
will be considered. . 

• An award for fiction, will be 
r. . advertised In 1988. 

Further details fro mi Tha 
George -Orwell Memorial 
Award. Department of, Poll- 
• U« and ^ootolony. Blrkbeak 

' 8 Mt ‘ t r D * ,d0,) 

P lease send . sae for "details 
befpro Tuesday 9 let April. 

: Pubilshlmr- . 


• AUTHOR or g unique colouring 

book requires a publisher. 

1 Kalma^ 16 .a book concarn- 
,. Inn sot ritual development 
' dsyphbthnmpy and in 

-nullable, for people- of.- ell 

• enon. Cmidrens vlniiitl ewnre- 

bodevaiopea whilst 

older pooplii. or pnqpie unUer 

• n^renn can-rnnkb uSe of this 

E 'k an.o therepautli'onefinfn 
ft“5«!!. lB,f6lll,e from anxiety, 
iliihtnn .gotontlui In 
almost unlimited. J. iKarve. 
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Information 
Wanted 


L. B- TREND -Connected with 
Institute of Catalan Studios. 
Barcelona, 1020. Permission 
to quote Bought from holders 
of copyright In hia unpub- 
lished correspondence. 

Please contact B. Frohniann. 
The Bertrand Ttusaell edito- 
rial Project. McMaater Unl- 
vorstty, 1380 Main Street 
Weat, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Canada L8S 4MB. 1 

C. 1. BRENNAN D — Vloe Prin- 
cipal of Morlay College, Lon- 
don. 1919. Permlaslon to 
quota sought from Holders of 
copyright in hie unpublished 
correspondence. Please con- 
tact B. Frohmann. Tire Ber- 
trand Ruaaell Editorial Pro- 
ject, McMaater University, 
1880 Main Street Went, 
Hamilton. Ontario, Canada 
LBS 4M2 - 

TO ALL AUTHORS and rend- 
ers. Have you came across 
Harrods, Knlghtebrldge in 
any work of fiction? AH mate- 
rial gratefully received for 
the compilation of an anthol- 
ogy- Ploaee contact The Edi- 
tor. Harrods Magazine, Hsr- 
rods, Knlghtsbrldge SW1X 
t XL- 

WANTED — .information on 
May Sinclair, (1863-1046) 
Novelist, journalist. Docu- 
ments. letters, photographs, 
copies or novels, artlclae etc. 
Mrs N. Jonas, 81 Bernadette 
A vs. Hull HU4 TQB. N. Hum- 


I NRBb BIBLIOGRAPHIES arid 
• , any “other Information re- 
garding. Pop Culture and 
Underground Theatre during 
the 1960s for a Thesis on tlio 


. same. Could anyone help me? 
• M. Dolores canu. Via Tus- 
canose 71/1.. 01100 Viterbo, 


Personal 


DRAWING DOWN THE MOON 
“ the .alternative' introduc- 
tion agency for thinking peo- 
ple, Personal sttnntlbn. You 
choose tha pftople you meat. 


cnooaa tna people you meet. 
7-1 1 Kensington HI oh 
street, WB,- Phone Mary Bal- 
four for your free consulta- 
tion on 01-938. 1781. 

Holiday/ ; 

Accommodation—^ 


Books & Print 


KLENBTT WORLDWIDE BOOK 
■ERVICB. free O/V Book- 
eearch t/tC and Lrs. Personal 
attention. Free March, 1 
Frnnkhem COtts^, Mark 
Crass, E. Sussex TNfi 3PB. 
Tel Rotherfield BOTS. 


a'iiVATMV.WffilJ 

tanoy Street. London ttll 
3DE. where they coftilnulH 
specialise in top B»»B| 
ern rirsl editions 
drens and Illustrated h«w 


FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

S aade. write or phone: 
OOK CALL, s/p New Ca- 
naan Bookshop, S9 Elm St., 
New Canaan CT 06B40 USA. 
aoa-aeo S470. Mall orders 
welcome 


arena «na iiiu»»r=. 

Also speclallrts \n Folte^ 
ely and Transport - «« 
loguoa Isausd. bookijMIt, 
- weokdnys » t-6. tsh 


SHEILA PAYNB rinds books- 
Axbrldga Bookshop. 1 8, High 
8t, Aabrldge. Someraat. 

AMERICAN Out-of-print. 
Free search . Sterling ohaquon 
accepted. Brennan Books, 
Box 90OB. Balt Lake gity, 
■ Utah 84109. USA. 1 


IRAS WORLD - CENTRAL 

e BIA. — Rare and out-of- 
rlnt books. catolognaa 
availabla David Loman Ltd. 
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LIBRARIANS) NEW SOCIETY 

camnlet* run of contemp. 
lac. history source 1962 to 
date, most bound,- £200 
o.n.o.--, buyer collecta N. 
London, Tef. (Oil 340 9449. 


ART AND DESIGNl ClUW 
or Antiquarian BaofcLAg 
graph Letters. 
nutonraphs. Art end 
General !«• ratnrs •• 

Music. Paul Kunkler Boo« 

12. Grnnthom Couri.LIMjj. 

Wny. Colclioatar C ® 1 JR,, 
Ba«ox, w Englond- tel 104 
867626. 

WATER FI ELD *8 QS^&JS 
Catalogue B9. pni |S u fi,r 

36 Purk End at., 

1HJ 


© 

Boarl, I^ndon 

SSPSftV 
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Under African Sun 

MARIANNE AL VERSON 

Chronicles the transformation of the 
Al verson family from outsiders to 
participants in the life of the Tswana 
people. 

£15.95 Cloth 256pp i Nos. 0-226-01623-4 

Shamanism, Colonialism, 
and the Wild Man 

A Study in Terror and Healing 
MICHAEL TAUSSIG 

Provides an original formulation of 
the relations between magic and 
colonialism, image-making and ' 
power. 

£23.95 Cloth 544pp iflus. 0-226-79012-6 

He Do the Police 
in Different Voices 

The Waste Land and Its 
Protagonist 
CALVIN BEDIENT 

Bedient offers a finely-crafted, line- 
by-line analysis of T.S. Eliot's The 
Waste Land. 

£23.95 Cloth 240pp 0-226-04140-9 
£10.50 Paper 0-226-04141-7 

Trollope and Comic 
Pleasure 

CHRISTOPHER HERBERT 

Outlines a theory of comedy as a 
mode whose function Is the glorifi- 
cation of pleasure, 

£19.25 Cloth 256pp 0-226-32741 -8 

"Race", Writing and 
Difference 

EDITED BY 

HENRY LOUIS GATES JR. 

Investigates the idea of "race* as a 
meaningful category in the study of 
literature. 

£23.95 Cloth 400pp p-226-28434-4 
£11.95 Paper 0-226-28435-2 

Doubt, Time, Violence 

PIOTR HOFFMAN 

Argues that the concerns of doubt 
and time stem from a fear that life is 
. an unrestrained struggle. 1 

. . £1.9.95 Cloth 180pp 0-226^34791-5 , 

The Philosophy and ; 
Politics of Freedom 

RICHARD E. FLATHMAN : 

An ambitious contribution to our 
understanding of a key normative 
■ concept in political and moral 
thought. 

£33.95 Cloth 3 76pp 0-2 26-253 1£4 
£ 1 2.50 Paper 0-226-2531 7-1 

The End of the History 
of Art? 

: HANS BELTING 

translated by Christopher 5. Wooid • 
[Suggests that art should be ex- 
amined fn the context of prevailing 
attitudes. 1 . 

£ f 3150 Cloth 1 3Gp 0-226-042 17-0 
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nineteenth century by the onslaught of women medium. Dinnage’s 
like Florence Nightingale. The triumphal tales one, and she rightly 1 
of this onslaught have often been told, but only duty to assess Annie’ 

recently have historians begun to take an in- be easy to stress on 
lerest in the pains and costs of women’s transi- that appeal to us - 

don from privacy and domesticity into the pub- racism , her struggle 
liesphere. As Beatrice Webb’s diaries so poig- gloss over what we fit 
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triumph than misery and failure. Religious and cult to treat Annie’s 

psychological crisis, sexual frustration and anything other than 
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estrangement from family and friends: these evasion of the hard f 
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respects Inaccurate, nevertheless effectively Superficially, Ar 
captured a widely pervasive belief that women Pankhurst had mud 

in Ihe public or professional sphere were in their recurrent idi 
maladroit, charmless, hectoring and absurd. in their feminism, 1 
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wry feeling: she dreaded the emergence of (both were always 1 
woman as “the rhetorical politician”, and the low-believers) and tl 
prospect that “a female Gladstone may lurk in the causes of the op 
the dim vistas of the future”. fied convention by 

All the books reviewed here deal with some Sylvia became an ur 

aspect of this painful transition , though two are of forty-five . While 

biographies of women wlio forced their way lay in Indian nation 
into public life, while the other two are collec- Ethiopian kingdom 
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tive portraits of the more cloistered sphere 
from which such women struggled to emerge. 
The least ambitious is Rosemary Dinnage's 
study of Annie Besant, which is a brief, read- 
able, coherent survey of Annie's life and 
thought, based mainly on secondary sources. It 
traces her career, through each of her famous 
“nine lives”, from her early years as wife to an 
evangelical clergyman through loss of faith, 
secularism, espousal of birth control, Fabian 
socialism and Lhe Bryant and May's match- 
girls’ strike - culminating in her conversion to 
theosophy and ultimate apotheosis as the mid- 
wife and matriarch of modem Indian 
nationalism. 

Annie Besant presents major problems for 
any biographer, not merely because her career 
spans such an unlikely combination of causes, 
but because her charismatic powers found ex- 
pression in the now-extinct skill of public ora- 
tory. In the late nineteenth century she was 
widely regarded as one of the greatest living 
public orators, second only to Gladstone in a 
culture where oratory was the dominant public 
medium. Dinnage’s account is a sympathetic 
one, and she rightly emphasizes the historian's 
duty to assess Annie’s life as a whole. “It would 
be easy to stress only the parts of her career 
that appeal to us - her feminism, her anti- 
racism, her struggle for the underdog - and 
gloss over what we find irrelevant and absurd.” 
Dinnage herself, however, clearly finds it diffi- 
cult to treat Annie’s voyage into theosophy as 
anything other than a psychic placebo for a 
classic case of late- Victorian loss of faith: an 
evasion of the hard fact that modem men and 
women are inexorably empty and alone. 

She worked ferociously hard - but it was because she 
had to, because she was fundamentally not a happy 
person, because work was her preferred drug. And, 
having taught herself 10 believe in the visions of her 
fantasy world, she formed the lazy habit of inverting 
a supernatural sanction for everything she decided 10 
do. 

Superficially, Annie Besant and Sylvia 
Pankhurst had much in common - not merely 
in their recurrent ideological conversions, but 
in their feminism, their violation of behavi- 
oural norms, their inveterate sectarianism 
(both were always quarrelling with their fel- 
low-believers) and their passionate espousal of 
the causes of the oppressed. Where Annie de- 
fied convention by abandoning her children, 
Sylvia became an unmarried mother at the age 
of forty-five. While Annie’s earthly paradise 
lay in Indian nationalism, for Sylvia it was the 
Ethiopian kingdom of Haile Selassie. Both 


were romantically involved with major radical 
public figures - Annie with the atheist Brad- 
laugh, Sylvia with Keir Hardie, Both of them 
carried conviction to bizarre extremes - Sylvia 
in her communist days being one of the hare- 
brained anti-parliamentary zealots lampooned 
by Lenin in "Left-Wing Communism - An 
Infantile Disorder”. Both were superbly and 
abrasively self-confident: “My opinion has 
proved to be right”, stormed Sylvia at Leuin. “I 
therefore insist upon my point of view.” 

Yet the comparison must not be pushed too 
far, for even her enemies admitted that Annie 
Besant could charm the birds from the trees - 
whereas Sylvia emerges from her latest biogra- 
phy as the kind of tedious, humourless, tunnel- 
visioned monomaniac that most people would 
go a long way to avoid (including people sym- 
pathetic to her multifarious causes). Bernard 
Shaw, who knew them both well, clearly re- 
garded Annie as a major force to be reckoned 
with, Sylvia as a well-meaning bungler. 
Patricia Romero's study is an attractively pro- 
duced volume in the best typographical tradi- 
tion of Yale University Press, and is based on 
over a decade of research in London, Amster- 
dam, Italy and Ethiopia. There are some tell- 
ing photographs of Sylvia, hair nwry and cardi- 
gans bulging, a striking contrast to her im- 
maculately elegant mother. Much detail is 
added to the fairly well-known facts of Sylvia's 
life - her longing to be noticed by Mrs Pank- 
hurst; her prolonged resentment of her sister 
Christabel; her endorsement of violence and 
recurrent imprisonment in Holloway; her 
attempts to link the suffragette cause with 
socialism, relief of poverty and organization of 
the working class. Her role in British commun- 
ism and expulsion by the Leninist faction are 
carefully documented, as is her pnrtial return 
to radical bourgeois respectability after the 
birth of her son. Her interest in Ethiopia is 
shown as emerging from her antipathy to fasc- 
ism; yet her commitment to the Amharic king- 
dom and its theocratic ruler went far beyond 
anti-fascism and became almost a religious 
commitment to a new Messiah. When she died 
in 1960 this life-long atheist was given a state 
funeral and interred in the Trinity Cathedral at 
Addis Ababa as a “Walata Kristos” (Child of 
Christ). 

It is a strange story and ought to be a com- 
pelling one. But in her introduction Professor 
Romero confesses to mounting irritation with 
Sylvia, and this feeling lends a certain air of 
disenchantment to her whole book. As the 
author's interest and enthusiasm wane, so in- 


evitably do the reader's - not helped by the fact 
that the total lack of coherence in Sylvia's 
thought makes it impossible to view her as an 
interesting or significant thinker. One reaches 
the final chapter, “A Radical iii Fairyland”, 
with the sensation - perhaps unfair to both 
author and subject - that one has learned all 
one wishes to know about Sylvia Pankhurst 
and is glad to be spared any more. 

After the cosmic dramas of Annie and Sylvia 
it is almost a relief to turn to two books by two 
young Australian historians about more com- 
monplace women coping with the humdrum 
problems of childhood and childbirth, house- 
hold and husband management, love and 
death. Barbara Caine’s Destined to be Wives is 
a portrayal of the personal psychology and pri- 
vate lives of the nine Potter daughters (sisters 
of the more .famous Beatrice); while Pal Jal- 
land’s work explores similar themes through- 
out the late Victorian and Edwardian political 
establishment. Both books are models of the 
best and most unbiased kind of women’s his- 
tory, and both are object-lessons in pointing to 
the seams of gold that still lie waiting in familiar 
“high political” archives for the social and 
family historian. Both combine careful schol- 
arship with the readability of novels. 

Caine’s stylishly written and imaginative 
study is based not merely on the voluminous 
and well-trodden Passficld papers, but on 
much Potter correspondence still held in pri- 
vate hands. Her subject-matter ranges over 
more than a century, from the eldest sister, 
Lallie Hold, the matriarch of a Liverpool busi- 
ness dynasty (bom in 1845), through to the 
youngest sister, Rosie Dobbs, compulsive 
traveller and sexual adventurers (who died in 
1949). With the exception of Rosie, none of the 
Potter sisters had any formal education - even 
though their mother, Laurencina Potter, was 
reputedly one of the most learned women of 
her age. All were subservient to a demanding 
and domineering father (who here emerges as 
a rather more brutish and bullying figure than 
the enlightened autocrat affectionately por- 
trayed in Beatrice’s diaries). With the excep- 
tion of Beatrice and Rosie all the sisters "mar- 
ried well": their husbands included a land- 
owner, a Liberal Unionist MP, a merchant 
banker, a factory owner and a budding Harley 
Street surgeon (the latter initially despised by 
the Potters as an impecunious parvenu). Near- 
ly all the sisters were fiercely intelligent, deci- 
sive, “managing” personalities, yet apart from 
Beatrice their lives were confined almost ex- 
clusively to the domestic sphere (the one par- 
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lial exception being Kate Courtenay, who 
worked as an East End rent -collector before 
her marriage). Most of them had a very power- 
ful sense of family, kinship and dynastic identi- 
ty: yet Caine suggests that they were not 
markedly successful as mothers and that beat- 
rice was by no means the only sister who was 
temperamentally more suited to a public nud 
professional role. The claustrophobic domes- 
ticity which her sisters accepted as a universal 
norm helps to explain why Beatrice (like her 
contemporaries Sylvia Pankhurst and Annie 
Besant) found emergence from the chrysalis so 
crisis-ridden and traumatic. 

Yet what is perhaps most striking about this 
highly structured, all-embracing and self-polic- 
ing family is the very diversity of attitudes and 
experience that the lives of the Potter sisters 
embraced. Their political views (and those of 
their husbands) included High Toryism, Liber- 
al Unionism, Liberalism and Socialism. Their 
sexual behaviour varied from life-long marital 
fidelity to extreme promiscuity. Their religious 
beliefs ranged from fervent Anglicanism 
through residual unitarianism to atheism (in- 
cluding, in Beatrice’s case, a mixture of all 
three). Some were coarse and worldly, others 
were guilt-stricken by, or wholly indifferent to. 
material possessions. Caine suggests that the 
differences between them can be at least pnr- 
lially explained by sibiing positioning (Lallie 
being a classic "oldest child", Beatrice the vic- 
tim of sibling displacement, Rosie the spoiled 
and petted baby who drove Beatrice from the 
nest). Beyond this Caine concludes that their 
lives suggest’certain common "tensions, prob- 
lems and crisis points" endemic in women’s 
roles within certain family structures. Up to a 
point this is undoubtedly true. But they suggest 
also a degree of idiosyncratic variety within a 
single family that simply defies both social and 
psychological generalization. The peculiarities 
of the Potter sisters make it easier to under- 
stand why social historians and sociologists 
have so far singularly failed to generate a 
plausible general theory of the significance and 
inner structure of the family in the later mod- 
em world. 

Diversity is also one of the keynotes of 
Women, Marriage and Politics , which is based 
on the archives of more than seventy major 
political families. In an admirably incisive and 
robust study, Jalland ruthlessly cuts away at 
many of the myths and cobwebs that still en- 
shroud women’s history in general and the his- 


tory of Victorian women in particular. Though 
her study includes a number of women driven 
to permanent sickbeds by childbirth, spinster- 
hood and sexual frustration, the general tenor 
of her work suggests that the lives of most 
Victorian upper-class women were far more 
nctive and rewarding than is usually supposed. 
Their livps were hedged about by constraints; 
but within the boundaries of those constraints 
few were mere passive adjuncts of husbands 
and fathers, many played a decisive role in 
shaping their own lives. A carefully monitored 
marriage market put limits upon the men 
whom young girls might meet; but within those 
limits most of them “married for love”. Des- 
pite a public culture of reticence, the corres- 
pondence of these late- Victorian and Edward- 
ian families reveals little inhibition about the 
private discussion - and enjoyment - of sex. 
Most of the women in Jalland’s survey owned 
their own property, which was protected by 
family settlements, so they were unaffected by 
the obsolete patriarchalism of the Common 
Law. 

Incessant pregnancy rather than deliberate 
male oppression was the main factor in reduc- 
ing marriage to a form of female illness: and 
even here many women were more resilient, 
many husbands more actively caring than is 
often supposed. In the 1880s no less than in the 
1980s many upper-class husbands expected to 


be present at the birth of a child. After child- 
birth, churching of women was still common 
but increasingly as a form of family rejoicing 
rather than of ritual purification. Many of the 
women In this study displayed amazing forti- 
tude and spiritual resourcefulness in coping 
with difficult pregnancies, miscarriages, loss of 
beloved children, and their own deaths. There 
were, of course, exceptions to all these points. 
As in all strata and all ages there were ill- 
matched marriages. Many women who failed 
to marry were either marginalized or grossly 
exploited by parents and brothers (W. E. and 
Mrs Gladstone were notably culpable on this 
score). But in general Jalland amply sustains 
her point that, for those who married and even 
for some who did not, family life was rarely as 
repressive and limiting as is often supposed. 

Her study is equally revealing on the domes- 
tic subculture of the world of high politics. 
Such episodes as Margot Asquith's miscar- 
riages and the internecine squabbles of the 
Balfours at Whittinghame cast an unexpected 
light upon some of the darker comers of the 
Edwardian political world. The existence of an 
Edwardian drawing-room and boudoir culture 
common to both major political parties is fairly 
well known; but, even so, it is mildly surprising 
to come across Margot begging Arthur Balfour 
to intercede with her father to increase her 
husband’s private income so that Asquith need 
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division of function between hZ® 
wives varied widely - some 
being wholly marginal t 0 thdr SiJ? 
careers, others acting as polS 

whrie others read parliament^ 
studied social questions and acted ^ 
husbands private secretaries. Some tixZ 
daughters, like Elizabeth Haldane S 
and Helen Gladstone, did the same d ^ 
Male views on the "woman question-^ 
vaned unprcdictably, and bore little obv£ 
relation to political belief. In the EdZs 
period, Conservative front-bencheis J 
generally more sympathetic to women's b* 
frage than their Liberal opponents, and Coe- 
servative women were often freer and m 
forthright than their Liberal counterparts fo 
Liberals were as active in suffragism asia* 
Se] borne, who ascribed women's eifcfo 
from the vote to “Whigs, prigs and pig’. fo 
woman mentioned by Jalland had anything 
contempt for militant suffragettes: the h> 
dence of this book suggests that the impart 
feminist violence on the political estabbshmett 
was wholly negative. Views about wona's 
personal roles also bore little relation lop* 
tical ideology: indeed, sexual chauvinismofin 
lurked unexpectedly behind a program 
mask. Charles Trevelyan, for exanplf, 
brother of the historian, was an advened 
radical in politics but wholly unable to respond 
to his wife's desire for an intellectual as wdlu 
sexual partnership. Molly Trevelyan’s to 
appointment at this rejection - and her re» 
lute and dignified self-resignation incomings! 
terms with it - make her one of the most aura- 
tive and sympathetic figures in these fw 
books. She took reFuge in embroidery audit* 
keeping of a diary (that invaluable escape- 
route from the imperfect marriage). 

Pat Jalland’s study is a major work, Itbreab 
new ground in the history of the family andoi 
high politics, and at the same time symptom- 
izes the emergence of a new kind of social 
history, rooted in the best traditions A 
documentary empiricism, informed by but w 
subservient to sociological theory. Indeed, fa 
treatment is so successful that one is left wito 
lurking sympathy for the lamentable view*- 
scribed in my first paragraph: that woms 
struggling with domestic bondage are moreb- 
teresting, moving and human figures iba 
women embattled in the world of men. 
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, Edwardian social thought has not worn very 
well. Even the "progressives" of the first de- 
cade of this century contrived to lose the clarity 
of Mill without gaining the ingenuity of 
Keynes; while the social philosophy of the right 
was a cauldron of atavistic fantasies with globs 
of naked self-interest floating on the surface. 
Edwardian governments, Conservative and 
Liberal, occasionally managed to do the right 
thing for the wrong reasons, but this serendip- 
ity was rarely, reworded by their critics, who ■ 
were more concerned with motives than with 
practical achievements.' Education, , public 
health and social security were sacrificed re- 
spectively to religious bl go by /militarism, and 
electoral engineering. Lloyd George and 
Churchill, the Wo politicians who did most to 
create a social policy with tangl ble and largely 
beneficial consequences,- were visceral and !' 
unreflective In their politics, though' Lloyd 
George had a. natural Intelligence amounting : 
to genius and Churchill could sometimes . 
pass off a rolling caidence ns an original 
thought. 

; The most pernicious of (he. wasting diseases r 
.which afflicted the Edwardian' intelligentsia 
■'■fois: ‘ jibliticdr f^tlfefiaj^^issddiaftd 

"National Efficiency’’. Effidenoy/ like mother? 


hood and patriotism, brooked no opposition. 
Since very few people were against It, it fol- 
lowed that it meant different things to different 
people; and the result was a glorious confusion 
of purpose among contemporaries and a cor- 
responding muddle among historians trying to 
explain the evolution of politics and policy 
Pioneering work by George Searle suwested 
that there Was a “Quest for National Efficien- 
cy between the Boer War and the First World 
War. Pear of military weakness was a prime 
mover* Other historians, especially in the Uni- 
ted States, took up the idea that the “quest" 
was actually a movement (sometimes called 
social imperialism) with a common ideology 
and some recognized leaders. Unconcerned at 

almost the whole 
of the Edwardian political nation in the politics 
of the radical right, this school has Explained a 
good deal of the political history of the early 

twentieth antury.espedaliy the formation* 
tho Lloyd George coalition , as an expression of 
sodal jmperiaHst thought: the reaction of. a 
terqfied governing class to the twin spectres of 
imperial decline and social unrest. The social 
Hns more recently annexed 
Ure Richard Tjtmuss tradition of using Wat to 
explain major developments in social policy,, 
and take# fh the radical fendnist - arguniehr 
7 **^!?*^ pattlcularlyWith JaqS Lbwjs-s Poli- 
tics of .■ Motherhood) that, early iwentieth- 
wnthjy welfare policy was more an instrument 
for uie oppression of women than a vehide fpr ‘ 

the improvement of social conditions. • ’ 

^Like most mythology, th^ has a recoflniz- 
ablo, tf distant connection, with- thV'historical - 
past. Sometimes ihe d^ir/to rfetate 
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Alerts and allegiances 


Mi chael Carver 

OIANKKITSON 

Warfare as a Whole 

I86pp- Faber. £8.95. 

0571 1 46937 

Ue pre-publication publicity for Frank .Kit- 
sod’s slender book represented it as likely to 
«use a major row in the Ministry of Defence 
because of its trenchant criticisms of Britain's 
readiness for war, and as possibly committing 
baches of security, since the author is the 
recently retired Commander-in-Chief of Uni- 
ted Kingdom Land Forces. That was a gross 
exaggeration of the book’s criticisms and of 
its importance. With one notable exception - 
General Kitson’s recommendation for a 
change in the area in which the British corps is 
deployed in Germany - his criticisms are old 
hat, and reflect his own background as an in- 
fantryman with an extensive experience of (to 
use the phrase which was the title of one of his 
previous books) Low Intensity Operations, 
and a very limited experience of staff work in 
the Ministry of Defence, or in joint service or 
Allied appointments. Kitson’s great virtue is 
that, like Montgomery, he is mercilessly direct 
and objective in his discussion of the problem. 

His concern is that too much attention, and 
loo large a slice of the army's slender re- 
sources, are devoted to the problem of defend- 
ing Nato's admittedly crucial Central Front in 
Germany, and too little to other forms of war- 
fare. such as subversion, insurgency, or con- 
ventional and limited war. His analysis, which 
toms the first part of the book, although it 
contains some dubious reasoning, is full of 
sound sense and explodes many myths. Kitspn 
supports an independent British deterrent on 
the grounds that "If the United Kingdom 
wishes to be able to act independently of 
America, or even to opt out oF following 
America on certain occasions, she must have 
aa independent nuclear capability which is 


genuinely able to deter any hostile power", a 
requirement that begs many questions. He is 
no believer in fighting a limited nuclear war, 
recognizing that “once a nuclear weapon was 
used, the likelihood of escalation to disaster 
would be that much closer”. That being so, he 
stresses that the function of conventional 
forces in Nato is to gain time for negotiation: 
the longer the time needed, the stronger they 
must be. But he believes that the present com- 
bination of conventional forces on Nato’s Cen- 
tral and Southern Fronts, with their nuclear 
support, provides a sufficient deterrent, and 
that, while not weakening that deterrent, we 
should seek ways by which we could get better 
value for our defence money and improve our 
capability to undertake other types of opera- 
tion. The areas which concern him are our 
contribution to Nato's Northern Front, opera- 
tions of various kinds in support of the United 
Kingdom’s interests outside the Nato area, and 
Home Defence, all issues with which he was 
concerned in his last two appointments in the 
army. 

Kitson stresses the importance of Norway 
and Denmark to the defence of the United 
Kingdom and the weaknesses of their defence. 
He rightly points out that, if our own contribu- 
tion to their defence was concentrated on one 
task, rather than being a “contingency plan” to 
meet several different ones, it would be more 
effective. If the British corps in Germany were 
to be switched from its sector in the North 
German plain, to exchange places with the 
German forces which defend Schleswig- 
Holstein and contribute to the defence of 
Denmark, not only would Britain's contribu- 
tion to the latter be greatly improved, but it 
would significantly reduce the cost of our 
forces stationed in Germany. In his view, the 
nature of the terrain would require fewer tanks 
and more infantry, and the long land-lintf of 
communications back to Antwerp would not 
be needed. He accepts that Britain could not 
then expect to hold high command appoint- 
ments in Nato’s Central Sector. He dPf 5 not 


discuss the politico-military implications of the 
Germans assuming responsibility for a wide 
area of the Central Front, nor of Britain’s no 
longer contributing to it, while becoming re- 
sponsible for the area including Germany’s 
naval bases and the Kiel Canal. 

His enthusiasm for being prepared to under- 
take operations outside the Nato area is the 
principal reason for Kitson's wish to change 
our role within it. He envisages the need not 
only to be able to conduct Falklands-like op- 
erations in support of our own direct interests, 
but also to come to the help of other countries, 
threatened by or at war with their neighbours. 
Africa being the continent in which wc are 
most likely to be engaged. He also sees it as 
possible that we could be involved in associa- 
tion with the US Rapid Deployment Force in 
the Middle East. 

His whole case rests on the need to give a 
higher priority to these potential commit- 
ments. reversing the trend which was set in 
motion twenty years ago in our wholesale with- 
drawal from east of Suez. There is no black or 
white answer to the question of whether or not 
his judgment is right, for Intervention of that 
nature depends on the policy which the govern- 
ment of the day chooses to pursue. For the past 
twenty years governments of both political per- 
suasions Imve followed n consistent policy of 
putting Nato and Northern Ireland first, 
accepting that, if intervention elsewhere be- 
came urgently necessary, the forces could be 
provided from those whose primary function 
was to meet a Nato task. Events have shown 
that to have been a reasonable policy, and 
Kitson fails to mnke a strong case for changing 
it. 

The other controversial aspect of the book is 
its strictures on the size of staffs, particularly in 
the Ministry of Defence, and the excessive age 
of. senior commanders. Kitson is right to 
emphasize that commanders must be physical- 
ly and mentally robust and flexible, if they are 
to stand up to the strains and stresses of mod- 
ern war. He recognizes that the army faces a 


real difficulty in peacetime in reconciling this 
with the need to offer a full career to officers or 
would-be officers; but his remedies are too 
simple and overlook other factors, including 
the important one of trying to ensure that those 
who hold higher command and staff posts have 
had a wide and varied experience. He is him- 
self a case in point. Although he retired as a 
General at the age of fifty-eight, having com- 
manded a battalion, a brigade and a division, 
and finally spent five years at Headquarters 
United Kingdom Land Forces, first ns Deputy 
and then as Commander-in-Chief, his experi- 
ence was almost entirely connected with infan- 
try operations. He held no post in the Ministry 
of Defence above the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. and had no experience of staff work 
concerned with personnel, logistics or arms 
procurement. If his recommendations were 
accepted, including that for five-year appoint- 
ments. senior officers would have an experi- 
ence even more limited than his own. Twenty- 
five years ago I was inclined to share his views, 
and pointed out to my subordinate comman- 
ders that, if one was to preserve a sense of 
proportion in the mnttcr, one should recall that 
the two opposing commanders at the Battle of 
Waterloo. Wellington and Napoleon , were the 
snnic age, forty-six, and it was the last battle for 
both of them. One of iny brigade commanders 
pointed out in reply that, to view the matter in 
true perspective, one should remember that 
Bliicher, whose intervention in the battle was 
decisive, was over seventy and had been rolled 
on by his horse the day before. 

Warfare as a Whole is useful for those with a 
limited understanding of the problems that the 
army faces, but its arguments should be taken 
with a pinch of salt. 
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The big decisions 


John Gooch 

DAVID FRENCH 

British Strategy and War Alms 1914-191 6 
274pp. Allen and Unwin. £25. 

01M942I972 

David French's book deals with what is com- 
monly described ns "high policy", and very 
welcome it is too. Not much more can usefully 
be done by way of interpreting the common 
soldier's experience of war until historians ex- 
tend their techniques. But over the past decade 
or so n great deal of material dealing with the 
making and carrying out of the big decisions 
about the war has become available to .schol- 
ars, and a good many monographs and articles 
have been published on the twin themes of war 
aims and strategy - though rather more on the 
former than the latter. A reassessment of the 
First World War is now due; and this book is an 
early and important contribution to it. 

Dr French takes a fairly conventional view of 
the purposes for which Britain went to war. 
She fought to preserve her freedom and inde- 
pendence, and to teach Germany that uny 
attempt to change the map of Europe by force 
would be both costly und futile. Ending the 
threat of Prussian militarism meant imposing a 
victor's peace on Germany; yet defeat could 
not be of such a magnitude as to destroy, or 
even severely weaken. Germany and create a 
power vacuum in central Europe into which 
Russia might move. This was, as French rightly 
emphasizes, a sclf-contradictory aim. Resolv- 
ing it - if indeed it could ever be resolved - was 
only one of the problems which bedevilled the 
integration of strategy and policy. There were 
others. 

For Great Britain, the First World War was 
not one and indivisible. As well as fighting a 
European war against Germany nnd Austria- 


Hungary, she also fought an imperial war 
against Turkey. French's careful analysis dis- 
plays with painful clarity the contradictions 
and culs-de-sac into which this parallel war led 
British policy-makers. The Asquith govern- 
ment’senthusiasticquest for allies, particularly 
in the Balkans, has always looked somewhat 
suspect; now it will be hard to view it as any- 
thing other than a policy of damaging self- 
deception. 

In dealing with the strategic side of the war, 
French casts overboard the customary division 
of soldiers and statesman into "Easterners" 
and "Westerners". Jnsicud he divides the 
soldiers and the “frocks" into two new camps. 
On one side stood the politico-strategic 
Fabians; a group which included McKenna and 
Runciman among its number and was unwill- 
ing to commit manpower ro the Continent en 
masse, preferring to act according to an out- 
dated concept, deriving from the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, in which British gold and 
Continental blood would defeat Germany. 
Neither of the assumptions implicit in this 
grand strategy was correct: Britain did not 
have enough gold nnd her European allies did 
not have - or were not willing to shed- enough 
blood to overwhelm Germany. Against the 
Fabians was ranged a loose coalition whose 
leading lights were Kitchener and Lloyd 
George and which rejected “business as usual" 

- or at any rate business as much like normality 
as could decently be managed - in favour of the 
mass mobilization of soldiers and war-workers. 

This throws a different light on the much- 
reviled strategy of attrition. Instead of being 
something akin to the remorseless action of 
two grindstones working against each other 
until one wears thin and shatters, it now 
appears to have been a more subtle and 
Machiavellian scheme by which the forces of 
Britain’s allies would use up the Germans.be- 
fore Kitchener's New Armies delivered the 





British observers in a German observation post on the Messines Ri,fo /y/” 


death-blow in 1917. This policy of "defensive 
attrition" had to be abandoned early in 1916, 
when the inescapable need to prop up the 
Russians and French necessitated a turn to 
"offensive attrition”. The result was the Battle 
of the Somme. 

Analysing strategy chiefly from the point of 
view of timing and organization means that 
French steers fairly well clear of contemporary 
debates about where to fight. Thus his con- 
demnation of the Dardanelles expedition is 
essentially grounded in the impossibility of 
ever pulling off its diplomatic goal and creating 


a united Balkan front. This leaves open to 
question with which “Wullie" Robertsonw 
tmually badgered his political master ui 
“bad" strategy - the dispersion of mihian 
effort rather than its concentration -ever be 
"good" policy? This and other strategic iss* 
need further exploration. 

Meanwhile, Dr French has given us a wort 
which combines accomplished synthesis &] 
stimulating revisionism. That he ramao 
steadfastly land-bound is a matter not so much 
for criticism as for regret. His second volume 
cannot nppenr too soon. 
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Dominic Hibberd 

| PETER PARKER 

The Old Lie: The Great War and the public- 

school ethos 

319pp. Constable. £15. 
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Peter Parker’s argument in this interesting but 
ill-disciplined book is that public-school ideal- 
ism -"the old lie", a phrase taken from Wilfred 
Owen, the “Grammar School boy" - was “a 
major source of the illusions which drew eager 
citizens into a New Army” during the First 
World War. The trouble is that any such study 
which assumes that the volunteers of 1914-15 
were all victims of “illusions" is bound itself to 
propound something of an illusion. Parker re- 
marks that British enthusiasm at the deduc- 
tion of the war has “constantly baffled later 
generations .... Was it simply a matter of 
absurd optimism . . . orofa concentrated bar- 
rage of disinformation?" The question is not 
answered, nor are further alternatives offered. 
He rarely mentions Germany, and Belgium 
does not even appear in his index, but the 
events of August 1914 cannot all be dismissed 
as disinformation". When Asquith said he 
would rather see Britain "blotted out of the 
pages of history" than be a “silent witness, 
which means, in effect, a willing accomplice, to 
wis tragic triumph qf force over law and of 
, brutality over freedom", he spoke for very 
nearly the whole nation. 

Were no si 8 nlfic ‘>"t arguments 
for the British position; the Oxford academics 
..who put the case in 1914 “should have known 

S r \ aCC °J d ir 8 to P * rker >, who dismisses 
them unheard. Nevertheless* the period lefid- 
. ,rt 8 «P IQ the war makes little sense if the dan- 
“° m <? er nHmy, both, real and imagined, is 
nof taken into account. Whether it caused or 
Sl b3, BntlSh competition, , the threat 
y u aS ? ■ CtS of Bri * is h life, including 

the public-school '‘ethos" itself, When the 

tS 9 TC ’ lauded amateurism, snorts- 

becah,e 

^ VW ednsciqus of the : 

va ^ s and what 
.^£0Ught to be .the. teutonic Kultitr of miU- 
era?* professors", specialisation and : 

nui5L° f 'i l )!? 0 ' na ^ Ja,i but there were 
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and so on, statements which still make chili] 
reading even when one makes allowance to 
their British equivalents. Nor were the Brito 
unaware of their own determination to stay on 
top by force if necessary. The Dulwich CoEtp 
magazine, which Parker does not quote , sue 
med up the cause in September 1914 as “E i, 
or be eaten”, hardly on appropriate slogan to 
the Last Crusade. 

The Old Lie is an informative, vigorous mi 
'enthusiastic book, but an editor could tot 
sharpened it up by heavy pruning and by tt 
cou raging its author not to defer to rereiwd 
opinion. It is disappointing to be taken on tlx 
usual run through familiar material, as oaebii 

some of these chapters. Rupert Brooke, to 
example, is disposed of in the standard way, 
with no recognition that his sonnets expressed 
n commitment gained at die front. There aft 
lengthy but somewhat irrelevant quotation! 
from the soldier songs used in Oh! VM ■ 
Lovely War. Sassoon and Owen are taken 8 
central rather* than unique, although 0 «h 
knew very little nbuut the public schools sis 
fervently admired what he did know. OoiB» 
tional bias against die rulers of the system to 
some odd results: the Headmaster of Efi* 15 
rebuked for having been brave enough tost 
gest in 1915 that the Germans were hmBjJ 
beings, as is that shrewd teacher, 
Norwood, for not seeing that the ideal of ^ j 
vice to the community” represented “a , 
in education". Too much ground is covered » j 
fast; one would have liked to pause over#* ■ 

Information and to be spared minor coflfus ; 

(Binyon’s “For the Fallen” first npP 68 ^ ! 
1914, not 1915; Herbert Asquiths »» ; 
Volunteer" was written before the warsta j 
Rugby does liave a school song and a . 

at that). But Parker’s enthusiasm gw** 
away. He admires those young officers d 
ago and is fascinated by the strange 
which bred them. He could have been W . 
showing how public-school values . 

as they must have* done despite theirjfj 
Objectionable qualities, to, the - eXtrs °^^.' 
success of the war generation. Amateur 
men, fresh from school, the v0 ! l ! n C fLj|W 
alterns endured the trenches with • 

courage and resourcefulness until d 1 */ f . 

.'j victory. To do that, the best of them 
been free spirits and realists, as 
abundantly demonstrate. Thert was ^ 
mutmedr, moriocled or otherwise! ^if 1 

leadership. Their few protests were ® - 

of their men. We take their success Mr § ^ 

as they did, but our world 
rpth'dY dlffeftiir- if 'they 
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A martyr without honour 


K evin Andrews 

CJfRONIS M1SS10S 
Kalri, esj skotdlhlkes norfs 
2i5pp. Athens: Grammata. 


When Virginia Woolf pin-pointed the secret of 
style as due obedience to the natural rhythm of 
the voice in speaking, she was writing of the 
jeered products of eighteenth-century English 
nun of letters: she will not have foreseen her 
definition also fitting the prison experiences of 
* South Balkan Communist who never got 
heyond the second year of primary school, and 
rfiose crime was an active political involve- 
ment often punishable with death in the kan- 
proo courts of Greece’s post-war counter- 
revolution. 

I doubt if such a book can be translated; the 
most accurate equivalent in prison slang will 
fail, if only because the historical experience of 
one race has nothing to do with another's. A 
literal rendering of the title itself (“Lucky you 
died early") must also fall short of the incon- 
ceivable realities of a past remembered stilt, in 
Greece, as vividly as an overdose of poison. 
Nor, for that matter, can alien terms convey 
the savour of the Greek vernacular. Originally 
and still essentially a peasant speech - with all 
of the inherent richness and restrictions - its 
finest expressions remain the folk ballads of 
unrecorded ages, a few epics and verse 
dramas, mostly orally transmitted by illiter- 
ates with a memory to make scholars gape, 
one thundering memoir by a Revolutionary 
lighter who couldn’t spell, a body of expert 
fiction about simple folk but written by a sim- 
ple islander in the purist version of the lan- 
guage (perhaps the sole instance of musicaiity 
in that creaking idiom), and the internationally 
renowned poetry of certain intellectuals during 
the past century and a half. With the exception 
ofMakriyannis and Papadiamnndis a hundred 
and more years ago, or the blessed relaxation 
of Seferis's essays and the narrative skill of 
Tsirkas and a very few others since, prose in 
Greece has lagged behind. In any case these 
latter authors are writing for an educated or at 
least a decorous public, or as they might rumin- 
ate in private, without the more rasping 
emphases of common speech. 

Cluonis Missios sends caution and decorum 
flying. Kald, es$ skotdthikes norfs takes the 
form of a one-sided conversation with a fellow 
guerrilla who had the luck to be killed off early, 
dbeit in the horror of the Gvil War, and so was 
spared the misery of disillusion with the official 
leaders of the cause for which he gave his life. 
Mhslos has paid for his own commitment with 
»UHal of twenty-one years in prison, including 
periods awaiting execution. 

For some readers in the developed world 


(including tourists, for whom Greece equals ft 
beaches or gigolos, with archaeology for a h 
quick chaser) it may be hard to imagine this u 

same smiling lmid as the theatre of such pro- t’ 

longed home-grown injustice and luxuriant a 
foreign outrage that, for a sizeable part of the a 
population, an allegiance to Communism has 
both appeared the one way out and also proved f 
the swiftest road to martyrdom. Bizarre, un- t 
palatable- as either fact may be to peoples less I 
mangled or betrayed, the toll in human life s 
has been as enormous as the distortion and 1 
squandering of vital energies. And like martyr- c 

dom anywhere, it has only generated more j 
martyrs, new adherents, wider polarization i 
and greater numbers of the nameless caught i 
between the dashing rocks. < 

Yet one of the more painful fates appears to | 
have been reserved, as this book recounts with- . I 
out palliation or self-pity, for those Com- i 
munists who have survived to witness the < 
embourgeoisement of a movement that - not- 
withstanding errors and atrocities - was once 
all action. In this later development the tor- 
ment of many has been set at naught, their 
endurance publicly dishonoured and a lifelong 
fight (against a succession of foreign god- 
fathers, investors and invaders, merciless 
organs of the local law and other time-serving 
compatriots) dismissed as treachery by their 
own friends and leaders. Excommunication 
has been the destiny of many who dared ques- 
tion too soon the infallibility of Party leader- 
ship. The latter would reserve for itself the 
right to denounce its past mistakes once these 
had demonstrably failed and history dictated 
compromise. 

As a footnote to history, this book rings loud 
and clear; it records the experience not of one 
man only but of hundreds of thousands, 
through war and armed resistance, revolution 
and White Terror, civil war and exile, outlawry 
and bogus peace, the false dawn of social 
change in the early 1960s and a reversion to 
' barbarism in 1967-74. Contemporary events 
outside the prison walls are hinted at or re- 
ferred to in a kind of coded language that every 
Greek - and to all intents and purposes no 
foreigner - will understand. 

The book is not so much a narrative as the 
raw stuff of narrative: a quantity of memories, 
characters, conditions, episodes tossed into a 
cauldron and stirred about with little indication 
of chronology, and less care for the ingredients 
boiling over or for the fire scorching the 
bottom of the pot. There is no division into the 
convenience of chapters and little differentia- 
tion between dialogue, accounts of tortures, 
the almost casual farewells of those led out to 
execution, the hilarity that may convulse a_ 
prison wing, moments of lyricism than can 
knock the chair out from under the unsuspect- 
ing reader, a steady river of obscenities surfac- 
ing in every sentence (not one of which is 


forced or ill-constructed), maledictions, red 
herrings, apologies for Ihe same, and certain 
unbearable reunions. One paragraph runs for 
twenly-two exhausting pages, jumping back 
and forth in time and from one subject to 
another without noticeable connection. 

The flow is punctuated by the nulhor’s 
ful ruinations against the kathodhfgisi, or Party 
training system, though almost nowhere does 
he enlighten the uninstructed reader on its 
specific failings. Had he gone into these, the 
book would have contributed more directly to 
our understanding of the middle and later 
years of this century in Greece. It is important 
none the less as a meticulous guide to survival 
under extreme conditions, and as a textbook 
on the horrifying lot of the country's political 
prisoners since the 1930s - a subject that 
foreigners with the slightest concern for Greece 
ignore at their own risk. More important still, 
despite Missios’s occasional lapses into self- 
promotion (more anathema to the Pafty leader- 
ship than any of his tirades against it), is the 
humanity evident on every page. This conies 
out both in his uncontrolled though instinctive 
expertise with language and in his vignettes of 
people. He tells in detail of other prisoners 
who have endured as long as he, or longer, and 
of the kindness lie comes across in unexpected 
quarters: sometimes a gaoler or, towards the 
book's harrowing close, one prison officer as 
psychopathic as Missios admits himself to be, 
when the electric shock treatment they have 
both endured gives each a fellow-feeling for 
the other; or an unknown refugee woman who 
shelters him when he is on the run during one 
of his intervals of hunted freedom; or a fellow 
inmate of old whom he tracks down in an 
Athenian hospital a few minutes before the 
man dies of a despair over something larger 
than a single life - lived (it would seem) to no 
purpose and given now without the dignity of 
battle. 

On a different scale of things, the giving may 
have been bigger than the purpose lost - got 
that the author does anything so crass as to 


offer such a consolation. 

Before the tonnage of suffering and vasta- 
tinn evoked by a host of cases , and al luded to as 
a common fate throughout the country on both 
sides during the period described, judg- 
ments by a foreign reviewer are superfluous. 
Still, two questions come to mind. The book's 
success at home (thirteen editions within two 
years, in a land where a single edition of 2, GOO 
is the normal limit) recalls the turn-out of a 
million and a half Athenians at the Tuneral of 
Alekos Panagoulis in 1976, and indicates a 
similar envy of what one man dared and was 
able to endure; as if his own lone courage 
absolved the majority of its prudence, indiffer- 
ence or pursuit of happiness. It is easier to read 
a book than to survive torture or, from the age 
of sixteen, to spend half a lifetime in prison. In 
a country where the public eye is prying con- 
sistently through every keyhole and governing 
all action in the street, there is an envy too (I 
would suggest) of the author’s liberties with 
written language: a freedom so rebellious, so 
natural, but in Greece so proscribed and vir- 
tually so unheard-of os to make it read like the 
unthinkable: the rhythms of a human voice. 

At one paint also - in the infamous Makrd- 
nisos “Re forma lory” - the author does give in, 
with a gesture he can only justify by the 
helpless call to a companion in his ordeal: 
•"Yiorgrtrn, you son of a bitch, stand by me 
here, because a world without failings might as 
well be dead.' So that was it - I signed.” 

The reference is to the declarations of re- 
pentance that Greece's rougher authorities 
have sought to extract (under torture, menace 
to relatives, the threat and realky of execution) 
from their political prisoners since the Metaxas 
dictatorship of the 1930s. Yet the resulting 
ostracism and political excommunication of 
the survivors may not equal what these have 
had to feel ever after towards the few who 
never signed and have died off, forgotten. It 
maybe that shame is the spur, if not to insanity, 
at least to whatever tenacity or talent is still left 
to the broken. 
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To lighten the Balkans 


^ J» Vatikiotis 

PASCHAL1S M. KITROM ELIDES 
Q *lpos Molsiodax 

j^PP- Athens: National Bank of Greece, 
monograph on the life and work of a little- 


his works Theory of Geography (1767), Physio- 
logical Notes (1784) and some others. 

Moisiodax criticized aspects of the Greek 
classical heritage without, however, rejecting 
the importance of the Greek philosophical 
tradition. He tried to impart the scientific ideas 
of Newton and Galileo, as well as Locke’s 
educational views, to his students and readers. 


L ' cr -r ^ vm uiw luw cuiu nl/lli Wl u UkUV 1 , , 

Hellenfced Enlightenment priest-scholar and preached the link between education and 
01 J? Balkans is ari original contribution to the social needs of the time. 

D ^ cr n Greek studies, It is a systematic analysis Paschalis M. Kitromelides's work lllumin- 
the social foundations of the Enlightenment ates the historical role of Greek education in 
the Balkans, conducted through the bio- Balkan society by constructing a Balkan dimen- 
Srapyof a. controversial, peripatetic character. slon to neo- Hellenic influence in a penod of 

Usmg Greek, Italiah and other European national fermentation. It also outlines the pre- 
the author assesses the impact of neo- liminary stages of the revival of neo-Hellenic 

letters ahd Greek education on the letters. Finally, the'book suggests that men like 

□3llrnn*i>ii «■' • 1 0fVI n nrl ntVipra nf thft 


ethnic piosaio in the eighteenth century. Moisiodax, who died in 1800, and others of the • 

fr A ■ ?° s Moisiodax was a Hellegized Vlach Enlightenment in the Balkans, were the fore- 
‘gm the touthfyn Danube region of Dobruja runners of the Greek independence movement. 
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astera Bulgaria today). Born in Even more intriguing is the author s implicit 
■Ww educated it' Thessaloniki, Smyrna, rejection of a popular notion held by Greeks 

I VfflA ,h Ps;(wherd he read Locke) and the that.tbe source of present-day Greek 

• S ers 'W Padua, where he studied math- their cultural Opposition to the West in the fi - 
taught at the Gyrnna- teepth and sixteeuth centuHes. It was, rather 

I I **4 fetw. became principal of the the creative turn to by the 

■v there, from whibh he wax Qreeks in Europe and by the HellQdM schol- 

! A ^ cqnsqryadve Phnnariot gov- ars \n the Balkans, to the ‘ Greek 

:: 1 views. He then eigbteenthcentury, ^ 

hei published' state. 


ROUTLEDGE 

SPRING LITERATURE 

New perspectives in criticism 

A Dictionary of Modern Critical Terms * . 

REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION , . 

ROGER FOWLER Mod" . 

Widely used as a basic reference by students al all levels, / 

the Dictionary is once more completely up-to-date. Ils ■ {.jjU 1 - 

emphasis is on conceptually flexible, contemporary crilicol 

terms, so Ihe reader encounters central preoccupations qf |C* 1 

critical thinking today. New topics include poststructuralism , . nH B • 

Marxist criticism, feminist criticism, semiotics. 

0-7102-1021-3, cloth £12.50; 0-7102-1022-1, paperback E5.50 ' 

From Fiction to the Novel 

GEOFFREY DAY 

Geoffrey Day gently but precisely undermines Ihe importance of the 

conventional view of the eighteenth century as the era which saw 'Ihe birth of 
the novel'. Rather than seeking the origin of the novel per _se he argues that it 
is much more relevant to look at the era's original fiction in its own terms. An 
iconoclastic, learned and lively book. 

0-7102-091 1-8, doth £17.95 

Jacobean Private Theatre 

KEITH STURGESS 

Keith Slurge 5 s draws on his experience as a director of Jacobean ploys to 
examine the practical facilities and performance style of Jacobean private 
theatre. A scholarly and entertaining book, focusing on the special 
performance features of selected plays of the era. . . 

0-7102-1017-5, doth £30.00 

NEW AND REVISED BOOKS IN 
THE CRITICAL HERITAGE SERIES 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: The Critical Heritage 

Edited by GERALD ROBERTS 

This collection stresses purely critical commentary from Hopkins' ... 

contemporaries up lo 1940, avoiding biographical comment and Umiting 
religious commentary. 

0-7102-0414-0, cloth £27.50 

Jane Austen; The Critical Heritage, Volume II, 

1870-1940 

BRIAN SOUTHAM , , 

The comments reprinted here reveal the development qf modern critical 
altitudes towards Jane Auslen's work. Writers represented include Henry 

■ James, Virginia Woolf, E.M. Forster and W.H. Auden. .. •; 

j.,Q-7Tp?-0I89-3,dolh£18.0p ,i • ( . ; v , • ...; 

m ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, 1 T New Fetter. Lane; London E04P 4ErE i 
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The forums of the ages 


Jeremy Waldron 


D.W.HAMLYN 

A History of Western Philosophy 

345pp. Viking. £1*1.95. 

067080243 3 


What do we want from a history of philosophy? 
It may perform a sort of encyclopaedia func- 
tion: we can look up “Empedocles" and find 
out he believed that the unchanging elements 
of earth, fire, air, and water could be bound 
together by love; or if we look up “Epicur- 
eans”, we will discover that they thought that 
the gods have no concern with us, death is 
nothing to us, pleasure is easy to obtain and 
pain does not last Jong. As well as these de- 
lights, a history of philosophy can provide 
potted summaries of the thought of major 
thinkers like Aristotle, Hume and Wittgen- 
stein - summaries which are useful to the 
general reader even if they are irritating to the 
specialist. 

But we also expect a history of philosophy to 
tell us a story. Maybe it is a story about the 
development of a certain field of knowledge: 
for example, a story about the way formal logic 
took off in the late nineteenth century in the 
work of Boole, Cantor and Frege, after having 
been bogged down forever in the categories of 
Aristoteieanism ; or a story about the growth of 
secular thought and ethical scepticism. But 
history of this kind can easily become pure 
“epidemiology”: who caught what ideas from 
whom and whom he passed it on to. 

One thing that would be interesting would 
be a history of doing philosophy: that is, an 
account of what it has been like in the past to 
think and argue about the meaning of life, the 
universe and everything, and how that activity 
- particularly as a specialist activity - has 
changed over the centuries. Today philo- 
sophers are mainly to be found in universities: 
they are salaried and professionally qualified, 
and their work proceeds in specialist books, 
periodicals and conferences which circulate on 
an international scale but with very limited 
audiences. In the past, philosophy has been 
conducted in quite different environments: in 
informal schools that met in comers of the 
Athenian market-place, or in monasteries 
under the auspices and intellectual authority of 
the Church, or as an aspect of salon life in 
cighteenth-centUTy cities. What effects have 
these very different environments had on the 
business of making an argument, criticizing 


The cogito in full swing 


and responding to criticism, and developing a 
sustained and articulated view on issues which, 
in their very nature, strain the resources and 
articulacy of thought and language? Why did 
philosophy move gradually out of one forum 
and into another? What changes have there 
been in the dissemination of ideas? Historic- 
ally, what has determined whether a book suc- 
ceeded spectacularly or “fell dead-born from 
the press" like Hume's Treatise of Human Na- 
ture? How have things like being a colleague, 
being part of a wider community of philo- 
sophers and engaging in philosophical cor- 
respondence, changed over the years, and 
what influence have they had on the business 
itself? D. W. Hamlyn in his History of Western 
Philosophy does not provide a sustained 
account along these lines, but his book is en- 
livened with enough to whet the appetite for 
such a history. 

Hamlyn insists that a history of philosophy 
should also be philosophy and not simply a 
branch of history. This might mean that the 
whole book itself is the working out of some 
idea - for example, presenting the history of 
the subject in some Hegelian fashion as spirit 
gradually becoming aware of itself. Or it might 
sustain and develop an argument about the 
nature of abstract thinking, saying for example 
that abstract thought is sustained ns a possibil- 
ity for us by feeding primarily on its own past 
products, rather than by responding to per- 
plexities that are generated perennially out of 
current life and experience. 

The present volume, however, is less ambi- 
tious. Though Hamlyn has written extensively 
on epistemology and metaphysics, here his 
philosophy Is confined to summarizing the 
main arguments of about three hundred 
writers, from the pre-Socratics to Michel 
Foucault. Whole chapters arc devoted to the 
work of Aristotle, Plato and Kant, and there 
are extended discussions of perhaps a couple of 
dozen othere- Socrates, Augustine, Descartes, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Russell and so on. The 
summaries are often critical. We are told 
that Socrates' argument in the fVwerfo estab- 
lishes only that the soul cannot die, not that it is 
everlasting; and we are invited to reject Kant's 
claim that the tables of traditional logic can 
provide a key to the categories of experience 
(roughly: “If [here are four of those, there 
must be fourof these"). But there is no attempt 
at any very much broader perspective on the 
work of these thinkers - just summary judg- 
ments, like the assertion that Locke's contrast 
between simple and complex ideas “has been 


disastrous for epistemology", and that G. E. 
Moore’s reputation is unlikely in the long run 
to persist. 

it may be thought anachronistic of Hamlyn 
to evaluate from his present perspective the 
arguments of philosophers other than his con- 
temporaries. But I think this charge would be 
unfair. The fact is that there is in our history a 
sense of certain enduring problems - like the 
nature of death, the passage of time, percep- 
tion and reality, and the basis of purpose - 
which unite the thinkers in our philosophical 
tradition. Ever since it became established in 



Charles Nicholas Cochin's "A Gentleman writing at a 
Desk by Candlelight " was sold at Christie's for £1,400 
on April 1. 

our culture that the way to do philosophy was 
to address, criticize and build on the arguments 
of one’s predecessors in a reasonably detailed 
way (and that was established by the twelfth 
century at the very latest, with the recovery of 
Aristotle’s works in the West), philosophers 
have written with an eye to the past and with a 
sense that the best they can wish for their work 
is to be commented upon in the future. To that 
extent, the business of evaluation is self-vali- 
dating, even across the centuries. Certainly, 
Hamlyn's evaluations, though brief, are always 
sensitive, as far as one can be, to differences in 
problematic; precision and circumstance. One 
gets the impression that he is as much at home 
with a detail in Aquinas's view of the essence of 
God as he is with the later Wittgenstein, and as 
mystified by Heidegger’s doctrine of the reality 
of nothingness as he is by the Pythagorean 


Richard Maljjas 
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JOHN COTTINGHAM 
Descartes 

171pp. Oxford:Blackwell. £22.50 (paperback. 
£7.50). ■ 

0631137874 ; 

PETER J. MARKIE 

Descartes’s Gambit 

278pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. . 
$30.25. 

.0801419069 . 

John Cottingham has written a useful short 
surrey of Descartes’s philosophy. Itis readable 
; and sensible, modest but not dull. The main 
subjects of the Meditations are discussed in 
• fouT chapters with some useful notes at the end 
of each. A final chapter, “The Human Condi- 
tion", ranges: more widely among Descartes’s 
Writings to explain some of the philosopher’s 
ideas. about perception,, inu ate ness . and. 
freedom. 

In his notion of Cartesian “trialism” (at least 
a more euphonious word than “trinitariim- 
ism'*)i Dr Cottingham gives us some fresh 
thoughts about Descartes's dualism; he is 
sensible enough not to suggest that the view of 
Descartes as a dualist (a believer in two kinds 
of substance - Mind and Matter) should be 
replaced. Descartes nv s a dualist, but he said 
some things about perception, sensation and 
imagination which seem to imply that they are 
to be understood hot just ?.i terms of the 
■ inteip0jon, Jjiij, r inconsistently with dqalisrp, 
and mattef i-they desetVe a 
separate position in the triality. *! ' * ■- 


Cottingham recommends that the first of the 
three famous Latin words cogito ergo sum 
should be translated “I am thinking”, and not, 
as is more common. “I think". Descartes de- 
rives certainty of his own existence from the 
fact that be is now thinking, hot from the feet 
that he is a thinker. But can I catch inyself 
thinking and signal the activity as in full swing 
by the English continuous: present? There 
seems to be a philosophical problem larking 
behind *the translation issue.; 

The discussion of the cogito is also not quite 
dear * taking “the: cogito" to’ stand for the 
route which Descartes claimed to lead him to 
• certainty of at least one thing when all else was 
uncertain. Two familiar criticisms of the cogito 
argument are considered, but Cottingham 
does riot seem to realize how differently his 
reply to them affects the argument. One criti- 
dsm is that Descartes assumes the universal 
premiss all things that think exist ; the other is 
that he assumes the even more general prind- 
ple that whatever has attributes must exist. 
Descartes himself replies tp the first point very 
clearly - the recognition that his existence fol- 
lows from his thinking does not have td wait 
upon the realization that all thinkers mUst 
exist. • : : •/' ■ ' 

Cotlingham agrees with Descartes’s reply (b 
the first criticism, but suggests q very different 
' reply to the second; arguing thAt Descartes 
does not actually believe that whatever has ■ 
attributes must exist, despite his stated ad« 
herence to the “common notion" nihili nulla . 
Sunt attribute, which can be taken to be equi- 
valent to the second more general principle, 
But,can the cogito rpally succeed' if Descarips, 
reject& t be second principle; antf .eposetpiefoty 


cannot infer that something exists from its hav- 
ing an attribute, for example thinking? Cer- 
tainly the version of the cogito which Cotting- 
ham treats as the authentic one seems to rely 
on the priori pie! 

If wlial has attributes need not exist, then 
existence may be what Kant denied it to be - a 
pred cate; and so his classical objection to the 
Ontological argument for the existence, of God 
tails. Nottingham consequently deploys post- 
classidal, and rather unconvincing, objections 
to Descartes’s straightforward version of the 
argument. It rather seems that Cdttingham's 
Descartes has bought the ontological argument 
at the price of the cogito. 

This book gives us a glimpse of what 
Descartes, s sdentific theories were really like 
analogies surprisingly unsupported by mathe- 
matical theory; arid an interesting account of 
hts \jew of secondary qualities, the “qualla” 
which make up the world as we perceive It. 
Descartes and Richard Dawkins (in The Blind 
Watchmaker) seem startlingly close together, if 
we replace God by Evolution,th 9 blind watch- 

rwT' wouId to nnimptossed by 

Cotonghain s clalpi that “it is qot cleair that this 
evolutionary approach can explain all the dls- 
^ctire quahtatire aspects of pur sensations”. 

i*any more : 
of evolution tow some .; 


suggests that justice is like the number 
As one expects from Hamlyn, the to? 
mostly well crafted and readable; it is S 
laden with footnotes (there are twenty "S 

whole book , nor weighed down with 

language Its centre of gravity is 
metaphysics and ep.stemology , and 
poht.es are given rather brusque and *? 
pliera treatment. But this choice of emphS 
is perfectly understandable. There arc nS 
of books on the history of ethics and pS 
thought; and anyway, if ethics aspires ^ 
status of moral philosophy as opposed to 2 
mora hzmg. ,t must address questions ofonft 
logy (What sort of thing is the goodness 2 
good life?) and epistemology (Is object™ 
moral knowledge possible?) The only pity k 
that in almost every case, Hamlyn has cbosea 
to append a separate summary of the viewsol 
those of his philosophers who wrote on&je 
matters, rather than to show how their wori on 
morals and politics was integrated with lit, 
more central philosophical concerns. 

The highlight of the book is undoubtedly^ 
chapter on modern rationalism: Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibniz, and their accounts of 
substance and attribute, mind and body, doubt 
and reason. The material is obscure and the 
issues are distant; but Hamlyn succeeds admir- 
ably in expounding the interest andcompfetto 
of the issues involved. By contrast, the chapter 
on the British empiricists - Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Reid - is disappointing and un- 
evenly written. None of the excitement of 
Hume's philosophy is conveyed: the account of 
causation is surprisingly muted, and the treat- 
ment of the “miracles” chapter in the Enquire 
is a travesty. It is quite misleading to say that ia 
the latter discussion, “Hume reveals a faith in 
the laws of nature which might seem surpris- 
ing, at any rate to a relatively casual reader of 
the treatment of causality in the 7>?a/tff,”I(L! 
exactly the treatment of causality in the Treat- 
ise, in terms of constant conjunction and the 
associative mechanisms that it triggers, which 
gives rise to and validates Hume's assertion 
that anyone who finds himself able to believeia 
the occurrence of an event which is outside tlx 
ordinary course of nature must be “conscious 
of a continued miracle in his own person which 
subverts all the principles of his understanding, 
and gives him a determination to believe whai 
is most contrary to custom and experience"- 
But every philosopher who reads the book will 
have some such quibble. I do not think that 
detracts from its worth as a general guide to 
three millennia of philosophizing in the West. 
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vice verso; and it seems to have no other virtue, 
possessing the clarity neither of English scot* 
ence nor symbolic formula. Peter J. Marine's 
book is written mostly in English that Is clear 
and gritty, but the business part, so to speak,® 
the book is couched In Loglish. Here is a sp* 1 ' 
men: “D6b: x is a substance -df(l)* has area 
attribute, and (2) there is no y such that y has* 
real attribute, y is numerically distinct 
y exists contingently, but it is logical 
Impossible that x exists and y does-not." t 
In this language Markie sets out to "caph^ 
r- a favourite word - Descartes’s Gambit. H® 

Is Descartes’s attempt to discover his own na- 
ture from what he knows and what be does no 
know; rather as MI5 might build up a picture® 
a spy merely from knowledge of facts kno*J . 
and not known by him. Bit by bit, patiently a® 
carefully, Markie distils into chains of Lo# 1 ® 
sentences this centra! argument. Markie Is* 
learned and scholarly man ; but I am not sure W 
is quite reliable as ad interpreter. One illusW 
tion must suffice.' Descartes: “Substance ^ 
not be discovered merely from the fact that it 
a thing that exists,, for that fact alone fa . 
observed by us.”’Markie’s version: “We nem. 
observe that a particular thing exists MW* 
observing other facts about it". The embeU'^ ; 
men&Seern to be there purely to reconcile d . 
passage with Markie’s own interpretflbOfl 
tile- cogito. However, Markfc’s b 00 * 
rigour rind coherence wTiich will appw J® j, 
Wore stalwart reader. Descartes's Gantts , 
beautifully produced. ' rtie * 

r The best bits of both these books are^ 
quotations from Descartes, which havea ., : 

irtOft nftnlrd'aViA.1, lLr_t‘ iwi'a 1 raoHc x> 


Harmonies of the humane 


Andrew Saint 


raGAR KAUFMANN, JR 

FalUngwater: A Frank Lloyd Wright country 

Architectural Press. £37.50. 

085139 8391 

JONATHAN LIPMAN 

Frank Lloyd Wright and the Johnson Wax 
BnUdings 

192pp. Architectural Press. £27.50. 

0851390333 

Fillingwater and the Johnson Wax Buildings 
are the incomparable masterpieces of Frank 
Uoyd Wright's maturity. Kenneth Frampton’s 
introduction to the Johnson Wax book goes 
farther, claiming the Administration Building 
there as "not only the greatest piece of twen- 
tieth-century architecture realized in the Un- 
ited States to date but also, possibly, the most 
profound work of art that America has ever 
produced". To put it more calmly: here is 
architecture which merits the best of all possi- 
ble monographs. Happily, that is what these 
fro hooks amount to. Not many people get to . 
Bear Run, Pennsylvania, or Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. (he settings for their subjects. This makes 
their value the greater. 

Fellingwaler is cast more in the guise of the 
coffee-table book. The detailed history of this 
spectacular house, set deep in a forest and 
canted impudently out over the torrent of the 
Bear Run falls, was well set out some years 
back by Donald Hoffmann's Frank Lloyd 
Wrights Faliingwater (1978). It could only be 
supplemented by something more sumptuous, 
more atmospheric and more personal, some- 
ihing which could at once serve as the costlier 
kind of memento for visitors and at the same 
tune make the distant Wright enthusiast feel 
dot he had explored and experienced the 
touse in all its aspects and context. Great 
effort has therefore gone into the photographs 
ud their reproduction. They show this most 
photogenic of buildings from below, above, 
sidiin, without and underneath, from the 
touresl detail to the broadest expanse of 
•ood and water around it, and in all sorts and 
«mdftions of snow, sun, flood, and, best of all, 
otumnal tint. The result approaches as near to 
perfection as could be desired in the use and 
ffproduction of colour in architectural photo- 
paphy. 

Accompanying the pictures is a delicate text 
py the former owner of Faliingwater and well- 
J^wn American writer on architecture, 
“iw Kaufmann, Jr. Kaufmann’s powerful 
a Pittsburgh store-owner of the same 
was the client for the house. But in mnny 
jjspccts it was the son, drawn young to Wright 
the lush Individualism of the architect's 
® biography, who caused Faliingwater to be 
ill- hi 1963, eight years after his father's 
in, Kaufmann handed the house over to the 
«tem Pennsylvania Conservancy, which 
^ in conjunction with a nature studies 
His essay assumes in part an almost 
actory tone. A brisk preface by Mark 
ouard provides needed stimulus, reminding 
^ n ® water ®P*fomizes two centuries 
rctiitwtural searching for ways of living in 
'annony with nature. 

Jonathan Lipmari's Frank Lloyd Wright and 

ofhoAt u* 1 ■^ U: buddings is a different style 
e p -A Wright’s Administration Building for 
M ’ oh 05011 and Son at Racine dates from the 
■JR ?? (1937-9) and re- 

minii,./ arc ” ite ®t in a similar mood of bloody- 
poriectionism. But in its looks, 
Plkaipri itis a much more cofn- : 

Racine ■ ( its setting in suburban 

W er| y Prospic. The average visitor is 
Philip u>J >erplexed S a Ping at the aston- 
double-height workroom, 
stalk ’ and ‘ calyx 
- l explication . ThisLipman 

• fi r ., ll S^ rt P 1 ^raanner.AswithFalling- r 
° literary and photo- 
to let 80 1S able in the main 

■ ” ^ ri °S n Wax ^e tell Itself. 

Johnson, enlightened - 
Wahpq qivmer of an enlightened firm : 
^f.^P^t-sharliig arid reduced hours 


self-polishing substance which lifted Johnson 
Wax out of the rut of the Depression. The 
profits must have been good, as both the 
Administration Building and the Research 
Tower which followed after the war suffered 
hideous cost overruns, which Johnson paid 
with only subdued grumbling. He also commis- 
sioned from Wright a vast house, Wingspread, 
now used by the Johnson Foundation. The 
main reason for the cost was that Wright made 
no bones about experimentation. At Johnson 
Wax the stalk-and-calyx columns, the roof, the 
lighting and much else were all new, in terms of 
engineering and servicing as well as of appear- 
ance. The structural innovations worked out 
remarkably well, but not everything did. 
Wright wanted a closed environment to shut 
out the suburban muddle all around and 
create, as he explicitly said, a kind of church of 
work. So he put the openings high up and used 
semi-opaque Pyrex tubes to glaze them. They 
leaked. As much of Lipman’s space is taken up 
with technical points of this sort, his book will 
appeal more to architects than to the general 
reader. But'his text is never dull or disagree- 
able and the photographs, especially those 
showing the testing of one of the stalk-and- 
calyx columns, are enthralling. 

What can be learnt about Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the 1930s from these books? First, he 
was impossible to work with, yet practically 
impossible, once engaged, to beat or sack. 
Kaufmann senior and Johnson, tough-minded 
men, both had brushes with him and came off 
worst. “He insulted me about everything, and I 
insulted him, but he did a better job”, recalled 
Johnson. One side-effect was that Wright 
never sorted out relations with his contractors. 
Faliingwater had a poor builder whose mis- 
takes are still being rectified, while the Admi- 
nistration Building at Johnson Wax was a 
“financial and constructional nightmare". 


Second, the buildings described represent the 
release of pent-up ideas and energies. Most 
architects build little (ill they are forty; their 
creativity soon gets worn out in the slog of 
practice thereafter. Wright was abnormally 
busy between the ages of twenty and forty, up 
until 1910. Then because of personal problems 
followed by economic recession, he was under- 
employed for twenty-five years. Faliingwater 
and the Johnson Wax Buildings embody 
structural and other ideas which he had been 
maturing for a decade and which he was to 
carry over, perhaps less successfully, into his 
later works. 

Finally, the books show that one of the 
reasons why Wright was a great architect was 
that he was a great engineer. In this sense he 
was as much the disciple of his old master 
Dankmar Adler, architect-engineer of the 
Chicago Auditorium, as of the more mercurial 
and better-known Louis Sullivan. Faliingwater 
and the Johnson Wax Buildings are both ex- 
ceptional structural feats, imaginatively yet 
safely conceived because of Wright’s intuitive 
capacity for engineering, matured over years 
of practice and observation of things natural 
and artificial. He stretched these talents to the 
very limits in these buildings, using points of 
support and cantilevers for tile express purpose 
of destroying the haled “box". In this way he 
hoped, as Edgar Kaufmann phrases his inten- 
tions in relation to Faliingwater, to create an 
architecture which would help make “human 
life more natural and nature more humane" . 
Others, in particular his unsung assistant 
Wesley Peters, did the calculations, but Wright 
practically never made an engineering mis- 
take. This confidence was critical to the breath- 
taking feats of design involved in these two 
great and humane twentieth-century buildings, 
now, through these books, made more accessi- 
ble for everyone. 


Blasting out of the studio 


Robert Edward Murray 

WYNDHAM LEWIS 

The Caliph's Design 

Edited by Paul Edwards 

183pp. Santa Barbara, CA: Black Sparrow 

Press. £18.95 (paperback, £8.95). 

0876856652 

Throughout his career as a writer and painter, 
Wyndham Lewis was aware of the need to act 
as a publicist for his own work and aesthetic 
theories. This was most evident in the two 
issues of the Vorticist magazine Blast - parti- 
cularly the “puce-coloured monster" of June 
1914 and its monolithically devised iconogra- 
phy. After the movement had been dissipated 
by the First World War, Lewis the ex-bombar- 
dier and ex-officially commissioned war artist 
tried to restore the revolutionary spirit he had 
previously engendered with “Group X" - a 
loose amalgam of five of the old Vorticist 
group and four other artists, including the 
American painter and poster designer 
E. McKnight Kauffer. However, as was clear 
from the recent British Art in the Twentieth 
Century exhibition at the Royal Academy, the 
achievements of Group X were not as perva- 
sive as those of the original Vorticists. The lack 
of a commonly held group aesthetic perhaps 
pre-empted Lewis’s efforts to produce an 
equivalent of Blast for his erstwhile allies 
(although in 1921 he single-handedly began 
The Tyro and in 192?; The Enemy), but even so 
he still maintained (he literary flank of his artis- 
tic campaign, in the form of a pamphlet pub- 
lished in October 1919 - The Caliph's Design. 

The pamphlet Was no mere revolutionary 
bagatelle. Lewis was to place much value on 
. this particular component of his critical oeuvre, 

• republishing it in an only slightly revised form 
in Wyndham Lewis the Artist (1939; the later 
version also appeared in Wyndham Lewis On 
Art, edited by Walter Michel and 1C J. Fox in 
1969); The new Black Sparrow edition reprints 
. the 191? original, but with an explanation of 
the historical context in which it was initially 
written, as well as copious notes on the later 
'j. : Po.ii Rdvrards. The subtitle. 



A recent selection 


A personal call 

Celia Dale 

'Quirt, c lcvi'i, subtle and UTriryiiit(. I cnn’l 
think ithiiiyimr whose stories of suspense I 
;i|i|iiT(.iati' inure.’ Ruth Rrntlrll. £8.U5 

Death of a god 

S T Ha.ymon 

On Augleliy uiurkrl plnci- ihnv ltusscs M.mtl 
oiii iiguiu.M (In; cold ihiwii sky, placed llim- in 
n-niiml ihcrruwils that ii is Ivisu-i. Rut ihe 
mural t russ now Lears dir newly inurilrreri 
liuily uf I .ov Tiiimcr, pop star exiiiiiirdiiiarv.. . 
LH.Wi 


Pel among the pueblos 

Mark Hcbclcti 

‘ih-Lili'ii is able In lift IYI iVom the lamiliar 
l ; mieli selling and make the character lit in in 
a new civilisation perlecrtly in a lunik whic h is 
uiniv a i { impelling thriller liuiu ruinpiihivr 
whodunnit.' David CJuesl, flf’t/.Vtf.twi Gazette. 
iX'.lfi 


Goodnight, sweet prince 
Alan Hunter 

‘A good sinuiilh pcrlh mini ice hy the reliable 
Supcrin tendril I Grnily.’ William Weaver, 
Fintituial Time\. Ii7.9. r i 


pamphlet Lewis was addressing himself to the 
needs of the post-war world and to a new spirit 
to reform, rather than the old one of revolu- 
tion. This reflects the development of his own 
painting from an extremely abstract style to a 
more figurative one, as seen here in the 
accompanying illustrations. , 

The Caliph’s Design is based on the premise 
that existing modem architecture is so poor in 
its functional design that drastic measures are 
needed to improve it. The Caliph in question is 
an absolute ruler (of Baghdad) with the power 
to order the appearance of his city to be 
changed, threatening to behead his engineer 
and architect, Mahmed and Hassan respective- 
ly, if they fail to come up with plans to create a 
Vorticist dty by the following morning. Lewis 
devised this elaborate analogy as an irreverent 
view of his own attempts to pursue, through 
Vortjcism, the abstract artist’s ideal: to re- 
shape the world which provides the raw mat- 
erial for his art. Then, moving away from his 
fictional introduction, he goes on to state that 
the faults in the immediately perceivable world 
of architecture are so great that they could 
□ever be eliminated by a few well-intentioned 
artists alone. What is needed is a universal 
endeavour to renlize 

the great line, the creative line; the Tine, the exultant 
mass; the gaiety that snaps and cracks like a well- 
braced instrument string; the sweep of great tragedy; 
the imtnense,' the simple satisfaction of the com- 
pletes! art. 

Of course, Lewis intended this focus qn 
architecture to underline his critical view of nil 
artistic activity at the time, reserving his cus- , 
tomaiy polemical bite for the artists of the 
Bloomsbury Group and the Paris School of 
Synthetic Cubism, And berating them for whnt 
he saw as an increasing Isolation froihi the 
world outside the studio. 

Even so, Lewis's exhortation to his fellow 
artists - “You must gel Painting. Sculpture, 
and Design out of the studio and into life some- 
how or other" - sounds suspiciously. like a la- 
ment for his frustrated efforts to create an art 
that was both abstract and utilitarian in pur- 
pose; we may also.be reminded of the tragic 
loss of the Italian Futurist, a(chltert, Antonio 
Sant’Elia.in the J$st Wp'rid War. It seems that 
doomed. to> stat on the'. 


The Lolita man 

Bill Janies 

‘Aeoikrr nTa fullmv-iip tu last year’s excellent 
ilehiit ( Yim'd belter belieiv it) ... Excellent 
cl i am cter is a Lion, convincing |>ulicc work, 
continuously taut ’ Marcel Berlins, The Times. 
£8.95 


An alibi too soon 

Roger Ormerod 

‘The detective novel is still nlive and well in 
Mr Ornierad's skilful hands’ Harriet Waugh, 
The Spectator. The booze on the car back seal is a 
viial clue in a ten-year-old murder. £8.95 

Deadly aria 

Paul Myers 

'An original and intriguing spy-thriller, the 
impeccable background details ofclassical 
music being cunningly woven into the fabric or 
the narrative . . . Paul Myers is clearly a 
talented writer, who here spins another 
distinctive yarn.' Robert Matthew- Walker, 
Music and Musicians. £9.95 


Fate accomplished 

Jonathan Ross 

Ross's fictional detective George Rogers fights 
his way through hospital, protocol in his latest 
investigation into a philandering doctor’s 
. death. £8.95 


No dowers, by request 
June Thomson 

A small iniddlu-claSs village comm unity is torn 
apart by :i shot-gun murder of one of its most 
respected members, The thirteenth novel by a - 
superb crime writer who excels at portraying 
rhanictrr qnd exploring motive. £8.95 
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Partingtime Hall 


A Film Script by JOHN FULLER and JAMES FENTON 


I 

He stepped off the platform and into eternity, 

Only sixteen and a future so bright, 

The heir to a fortune so large he could burn it, he 
Could have bought Ferdinand Marcos outright. 

The Press was ablaze with the curse of the Schruijkers: 

r>AD DROWNS IN LAKE, NOW SON FA LLS UNDER TRAIN! 

They shot at the mother with motorized Lcicas, 

They blew up her face and they blew up her pain. 

She came for the funeral, veiled and in sables. 

The scent was so strong that it made your heart race. 

A whiff of musk-rose with a hint of the stables, 

A dash of what beavers bite off in the chase. 

The Head look her arm up the aisle and he murmured: 

“We thought you'd like lunch at the Partingtime Arms. 

I've given you over to Mr McDiarmid. 

He coached Paul last year when he flunked on (he Psalms." 

“The da-ay Thou ga-avcsi Lo-ord isended . , 

The standard of singing was all you could wish. 

The Chaplain's encomium really was splendid. 

He a Imast implied that young Paul was a dish. 

ThcCaptuinof Hockey, the Captain of Rugger 
And four perfect prefects bore Paul to his grave. 

“Sod this job", said the Head Pre. “This coffin’s a bugger. 

Do you think she might tip us? 1 reel like a rave." 

They threw in his colours. She tossed in some roses. 
ThenMrMcDlarmEd appeared at her side. 

He gave her a squeeze as they both dabbed their noses, 

Then steered her away through the press like a bride. 

They mode their escape in McDiarmid's two-seater, 

Which he took down the lanes just as fast as he dared. 

The short-cut was neat, the haircut was neater. 

His trousers and nostrils we re equal !y Oared . 

The Pariinglime Arms is a sen of chintz sofas, 

Onk-cradles with pot-plants and grandfather docks. 

There’s an annexe with Ploughman’s for ploughmen and chauffeurs 
Whue Mum's brought the menu with rum-on-lhe-rocks. 

The chef learned his trade from a plausible maltrc 
Who taught him the rules of the latest cuisine, 

Fundamentally stingy, more ndant than St re: 

A raspberry gravy with half a French bean. 

McDiarmid had tact . As he toyed with his couiis, 

He watched her recover in fits and installs: 

He knew her emotions had been put through a mouli. 

Her checks were ti ke gnat's cheese orchicory tarts. 

Hestarted to comfort her after the widgeon 
{Half a breast each* in a sauna of pears) 

With a dash of philosophy , crumbs of religion 
And a freckled left hand with a fuzz of red hairs. 

Theondive was curly, with sesame dressing. 

The redcurrant sorbet was wil ling a ad damp, 

. The water boiled up as their knees started pressing 

And fell ba?Jc a s coffee when he blow out t he lamp. 


n _ 

: “Oh Mr McDiarmid 7 So kind at the funeral ..." 

(HarUpsat the mouth-piece) “ . . .whatwouldlhavedone. 

And yet I believe itwas fated that soonerorl- 
a ter we’d meet. 1 ,, all you did for my son, | ' 

H So much we must talk about” (crooned the receiver) 

“I feel that there’s something unTquo that we share. ' 

I’ve sent you your ticket Wo’ll meetatOeneva. 

You know Paul wasall for inviting you there.” , 

The head saw the point of the kind invitation: 

McDiarmid had not been himself since tbedeath,- 
“Besides, there Is only a week to vacation, 
lean manage to hem all the kilts for Macbeth. n 


W ; . . 

He felt falrlysvelte as he preferred his passport ■ . 

And strolled through thegato to the Baggage Reclaim ; i 

But the clasps or his ease hadn’t done whnt a clasp ought ; 

And the burst-open contents revolved to his shame; 

■ It wasp’t the nightgown or volume of Virgil 

•• But the special effects lie hadsntuggled along; .. 

A knowing young nun gave Wna back his Defergel . r 

. ■ (Though he had to disown the cerise wet-iook thong). 

• Lolly Scbrt ijkcr looked striking in white nt the barrier. 

; Her chauffeur looked insolent, tailored in blue, 

, . ' As if |o say , Do you expect me to carry a 
1 Suitcase Ukof/mr for a chancer like you! 

■ The car wits a Vulva dpd snug as a thimble, • 

The trim could ha ve cosValraDst.apy l w|Pun(:,..; l | 1 )^';, u , r ...» .. ' 

Kid arm-rest^ .smoked glass and cologne on a gimbai, ■' ■ 

• As private and lush as a numbered accdunta 


As they drove to the Chateau, his hostess was chattering, 

Her nails on his blazer. Alert as a lynx I 

He was shown to his room. Its dimensions were shattering. 

He showered and gargled, then swanned down to drinks. 

"I'd hoped we’d eat out." “Really? that would he splendidl" 

“But Anton is certain n storm will soon break. 

You can’t see the French side: the mist has descended. 

So tiresome. You just can’t rely on this lake. " 

At the end of the meal Anton laid out the Pflumii. 

“What's this?" “Brandy." “Hminm," “But it’s made out of plums 
You don't have to . . “I’d love to ...” The butler went gloomily 
McDiarmid’s eyeswalered. “Hot stuffl" he said. "Crumbs!” 

Stuffed elks, shields and antlers, dim trophies with handles. 

Lost legends and mottoes, the husband's bequest, 

Reflections in glass, stalactites from the candles. 

One eyeball, two eyeballs, a hostess, a guest. 

- “Oh Mr McDiarmid .... Well, MrMcDiarmidl 
No, Mr McDiarmid! Ow/Mr McDiarm— " 

He looks faintly troubled. His trousers confirm It, 

Projecting a map of Austral ia in sperm . 


IV 

Next morning, he gingerly stepped on the jetty. 

The mountains hung over his hungover brain 
And their peaks in reflection made passion seem petty 
And the previous night’s pounce absolutely insane. 

He loosened the painter and pushed out the dinghy. 

The breakfasting waves took a slurp at the prow. 

He had a slight problem: one oar in each thingy- 
And he knew he’d to pull, and go backward, but howl 

She was feeding the swans from the end of the terrace 
With a bagful of yesterday's croissants and rolls. 

While Anton laid breakfast: hot chocolate and cherries, 
Bresaola and GruyCre and profiteroles. 

He noticed the swans moving in, a flotilla. 

Their radar homed in on each depth-charge or bread. 

Every bird was a threat, every beak was a killer. 

She perfected her range and a crust hit his head. 

"Good morning!" “Oh, there you are . . ." “Wasn’t it frightful?" 
Wnsn l what?" “Oh, the storm!" “I suppose so . . ." “Don’t say 
You didn’t hear?" "Oh, 1 was out like a light, full 
Of. . .wharwasit called?" “Pflumii." “God!. . ."“That’sOK. 

I was actually flattered. Such things don’t occur, you 
Must realize, out here. Yes, you know what I mean] 

Stop brooding! It’s OK! You weren’t going, were you? 

I’ve given your trousers to Anton to clean . ” 


You minx, thought McDiarmid, ns he tied up the painter, 
tnough her mood had now changed like the mood of the lake. 
She was quiet and thoughtful. Her smile had grown fainter. 

It seemed she had some proposition to moke. 

“There’s a thing - oh , it’s ghastly- 1 can’t bear the thoughtofit. 
i just don i t know where to begin with Paul’s room. 

I haven t been In there. I know that I ought’ve. It 
Seems such a business. It fills me wit h gloom . " 

McDiarmid’s eyes narrowed. “You mean, Paul’s possessions? 
They re just as he left them? Poor Lolly. Isee. 

It s hard on your qwn to throw off these obsessions. 

No, no,I insist! You must leave it to mol” 

* ave h J n that was 8»rliah and grateful. 

She offered to help him, but he said: “No way.’’ 

b 1 efore - 11 was hard - 11 was hateful. 

But it had to be done at the end of the day. 

■■ ^ropted his napkin andrbse from the table. 

He. was firm asa journalist hot on a scoop. 

Tn fr0m Afl *° n * Unab,e 

To credit his luck in thucharicc of a snoop. 
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bav ® them? He hpped they were hidden. 

■ ,^ cJ * arM ® d, «lpanaerialview: ^ 

Ihal^a-'tvood gliders, 
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Tfce fytotoy antafilpta Hfcht tlfefe'bv thebedi™ 1 


V l i' i t .•:« 


Selected John Ashbery, Schuyler, O’Hara, 

Gravity's Rainbow, and End as A Man, 

Young Tdrless, Cavary and others bizarrer. 

Lord Weary, Das Schloss, Lady Windermere's Fan - 

“And all with my bookplate I" (Moumgracechurch McDiarmid - 
The boys called him "Mounty"; the staff called him “Grace” - 
Three pelicans passant, a thing like a mermaid. 

A motto whose Latin fell fiat on its face). 

“Did I lend him all these? Did lie read them?" he muttered, 

“It's rather a challenging list to get through." 

He picked up the Wilde. From Us pages there fluttered 
Two opera-stubs for The Turn of the Screw. 

He remembered the evening, the Miller production. 

The rush up to London, the crush at the bar. 

The face at the window, the ghosts of seduction. 

The cold cherry soup in (he old Gay Hussar. 

It was then that it happened, without his volition. 

It was then that he knew things had got out of hand, 

From a brief awkward pause to a deep intuition, 

A dangerous game, unforeseen and unplanned. 

The boy was returning to be with his mother 
(His father had drowned early on in the term) 

And one kind of comforting leads to another 
As any experienced arm will confirm. 

Paul left the next morning, and thanked him so sweetly. 

His letters began to arrive every day. 

McDiarmid replied, and replied indiscreetly. 

He was proud of his prose and got carried away. 

Itwas fun for a while, but a week or two after. 

As the trunks were unloaded at Partingtime Halt 
And the smoking compartments exploded with laughter 
And the nude in the toilet was nobody's fault 

And the plunge baths were filled with a rumble of plumbing 
And the steam in the changing-room wept down the wall 
To the wail of Toshibas and barely-tuned strumming, 

There were tears in the study at Partingtime Hall. 

McDiarmid had cooled. All he saw was the danger. 

He had to draw back or he might lose his post. 

Paul had needed a friend. What he met was a stranger. 

Merely Mounty again, when he’d needed him most. 

There is loss in a look, there is sorrow in seeking. 

There’s a drop on the page and its savour is salt . 

There’s a phone in the staff-room, the constable speaking: 
“There’s a boy on the tracks down at Partingtime Halt!" 


VII 


He shuddered a little and tore up the tickets. 

‘•The Turn of the Screw”, he remarked. “That was apt. 
Now where are those letters? I’d belter be quick, it’s 
The one opportunity, or I’ll be strapped." 


He started to look in the obvious places. 

The desk drawers were jammed with old essays and books. 
A knock at the door. It was Anton, with cases: 

“Madame sent you these.” He gave one of his looks. 


Left alone once agnin, he scoured section by section 
As seekers of treasure lay grids on a field. 

From corners to centre he scoured to perfection, 

But those risqufi epistles remained unreveBled, 

And the cases filled up and the room was denuded 
And pimples of bluetack were left on the wall . 

If the letters weren't there, then (McDiarmid concluded). 
The boy must have thrown them away after all. 


He walked up and down: could the parquet be lifted? 

He felt in the marquetry desk for adrawer. 

He pushed the tiled stove, butit couldn’t be shifted. 

Then he knew he was watched: she was there, at the door. 

: “It’s as if you had killed him.” “What? Lolly, how could you?” 

“Imean.allihatlife-you’vejustpackeditaway.” 

“You did ask me.” “I'm sorry. Be kind to me, would you i 
' I can’t tell you how much I’ve been dreading this day.” 

; She came to his arms like a child to a towel, 

' All shivering arid blue and in need of a hug. » 

• . : - Belaid oq the charm, laid it on with a trowel. 

And her eyelids grew heavy as if from a drug. 
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She wouldn't let hint go, he wouldn't Jet her go. 

• They fell on the bearskin and their skins entwined. 
> He took her obliquely, ne took her a tergo. 

He took her in every niche he could find. 

And In every room, every time they were able, 

• Ffotn terrace to turret, from attic to vault, 

( Ftom bearsldn to bed to the billiard table, 

■ ■ They mocked at the phantom of Partingtime Halt. 


“It was wonderful, Lolly. I mean it. No, really. 

I'll treasure the memory as long as I live. 

You exist so intensely. You pay for it dearly, 

And still at the end you have so much to give.” 

“’At the end'?” She looked blank. "Mounty. don’t be so silly. 

You’re not going back to that awful old place. '* 

“I have to.” "Why7 Brr . . . Now I'm feeling quite chilly. ■ 

Let's go home”, she exclnimcd. wit ha dainty grimace. 

Itwas time to be tough. “Lolly, listen, my dearest- ” 

•'DONT PATRONIZE MEI" It was just as he thought: 

She would go off the deep end at even the merest 
Suggestion lie wouldn't behave as he ought. 

“Lolly - ” “STOP lTl" “My job. Lolly !" How she was shrieking 
And weeping and stopping her cars with her palms . 

The water waschoppy, the rowlocks were creaking. 

McDiarmid leaned forward, took hold of her arms, 

And said: “Listen.” She shook herself free: "No, you listen, 

You vulgar young man, don’t you push me too far. “ . 

The rage Hi rough her tears made her irises glisten. 

“I know what your type is. 1 know what you are 

“And what might that be?" Now McDiarmid was nettled. 

Her laughter was sudden. It came and it went. 

“You must have forgotten. You've got some unsettled 
Affairs, you remember? Those letters you sent? 

I've got them, of course. Did you think I might lose them? 

My lawyer's instructed. The moment you're gone, 

A phone cal! from me and lie'll know how to use them . 

I'm afraid you're the prisoner. This is Cliillon. 1 ’ 

McDiarmid laughed. “Lolly, you arc so preposterous. 

When / tell the world what you did with young Paul, 

Du you think they'll admire you? My dear, you’ll be ostrac- 
ized. Think of the scandal! . . . Whnt’s that, then -one-all?" 

He gloated. She coloured. “I ncverl" “Now, Lolly, 

It's all there in writing. The child wns upset. 

He told all the details. So touching! - but folly. 

If you do things like that you deserve what you get.” 

She screamed asshc stood up: "Nol What are you saying?” 

He reached out to grapple her down - a mistake . 

They fought for & moment, unbalanced and swaying, 

Then the dinghy capsized and they fell in the lake. 

She wouldn't let him go, he couldn’t let her go. 

She clung ferdearlife but she clung tikeashroud 

And they sank through the world where the mourners and myrrh go. 

Through the waves , through the wharfs, through the weltering crowd 

Or the drowned, of the drifting, the drugged and the driven. 

While fingers extended and bubbles for breath. 

Unmounted, unrepentant, unloved, unforgiven, 

A total immersion course ending in death. 

The siren went up. The hydraulic doors lifted. 

The lifeboat was triggered and shot from the chute. 

It skimmed down the lake where the dinghy had drifted 
And circled the scene of their fatal dispute. 

From a terrace a mile off a telescope glinted. 

Oa the eye at the eyepiece, as cold as blue steel, 

The film of the lake was developed and printed. 

Anton picked up the house-phone and cancelled the meal. 


IX 


The last summer tourists are quitting the canton. 

The Sotheby's agent is making a list. 

Sticking numbers on Braques. There’s a number on Anton. 
There's a gap in the inventory. Something’s been missed. 


And at Pariinglime Hall there’s a queue for the bursary 
Where incomes from covenants turn Into sweets. 

The boys don’t suspect* being fresh from the nursery. 
How allowances bolster the school’s balance-sheets. 


The chauffeurs are waiting, the mothers are weeping. 
The gravel isdeep on the drive to the gate. 

No tears before bed-time, no touslo-haired sleeping 
Or shout up the banisters! “Johnny, it's late!” 


Instead, over villa and mews-flat and rectory, 

A mysterious warning is heard to appal: 

“You cannot escape (roraFate’s tragic trajectoly, 
Put down In the cradle for Partingtime Hall.” 


For griefs a seducer with fur on his collar 
And love is a child who steps into a car. ' 

At Pariinglime Hall it's adime to a dollar 
A love and a gridf will find out who they are. 

For love comes to grief like a gull to bo oilslick , - ■ 

And where is the solvent to salvage its wings? _ 

Where the kiss for the frog? Where the dogs who lob's bolls lick? 
And when? are the tweezers to pluck out the stings? 


He stepped off the platform and out of the triangle . 

Look what at rail he has left in his wake - 

Grief to compare with the grief bf the Dying Gaul, 
One corpse on the rails and two more by the lake. 


So come all you parents and pity these spectres.. 
Give heed to the heart-stopping story of Paul: 
Don’tbuy that yearbook. Tear up that prosperous. 
■> Don'tsend your children^ PartinglrfrieHnil.'- ' : * 


i.'i-.; • ' ‘i. i j . 1 ‘ 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 


"It is never a good time to start a new journal", 
writes Terence Hawkes in the editorial of 
volume 1 , no 1 , of Textual Practice, but Spring 
1987 is very possibly the worst and most inau- 
spicious moment for those who can plot the 
signs: “Connoisseurs of the Unripe Time could 
be forgiven for regarding the present year as a 
vintage one"- by now (sentence number five) 
the tone is almost jaunty. The impression of 
gallant and groundless optimism is backed up 
by the publishers, Methuen, who imroved the 
shining hour by re-launching two other jour- 
nals at the same party (on Friday, March 13): 
Cultural Studies (a cosmopolitan reincarnation 
of the Australian Journal of Cultural Studies) 
and New Formations, heir to the Routledge 
Formations series which, according to the 
Methuen editor Jane Armstrong, was always 
aspiring to the conditions of a journal, even 
though it “trickled out as books". Despite - or 
because of - their disparate roots ( Textual 
Practice , though “new", is by way of being 
house journal to Methuen’s New Accents 
series), the journals have a good deal in com- 
mon besides their launch on what James 
Donald, the editor of New Formations, calls “a 
bad new day”. Come to think of it, the edito- 
rials have something in common loo: all three 
belong less to the theory of culture than to the 
culture of theory, within which the vagrant 
“text” has come to cover not only the electro- 
nic media but (Terence Hawkes again) “phi- 
losophy, law, history". As Linda Hutcheon 
from McMaster, for or?'"* succinctly slangy, 
puts it in her “Beginning i Theorise Postmod- 
ernism" in Textual Practice, they are products 
of the moment of the “Post” - “a four letter 
word if ever there was one". 

However, though the journals review some 
of the same books, and particularly those of 
one another’s contributors (it’s hard to decide 
whether this is due to mutual consolidation, or 
instant deconstruction), there are differences. 
Textual Practice carries more traces of its liter- 
ary-critical origins, if only in the euphoria that 

BEFRIENDING 
a wciokwtcol case-history 
Midi tie Hagard and V. Blkkeau 
213.50 (ptok £6.93) 

Dealing with juvenile offenders by befriending, not 
by punishing. 

TRAVELS IN OMAN 
on (be track of the early explorers. 

Philip Ward 
£27.50 

5W page, fully indexed compendium of travels In 
Oman, early and modem. 

SUDAN TALES 

reminiscences of Sudan Political Service wives, 

1926-56. 

Rosamuy Kavidc 
£13.50 (pbk £6.95) 

FWly-illuMrated accounts of British women la on- 
balependcoce Sudan. 

FINNISH CITIES 

travels In Helsinki, Turku, Tampere and Laoiand 
Philip Went v '* na 

£13.50 (pbk £6.95) 

Recent journeys in rearch of the wsential Roland - 1 
its pleasures expected and unexpected. 

OMANI PROVERBS 

A.S.G. Jayakor 

Arabic text*, English translations, and equivalent 
English proverbs, 

£4.95 

THE OLEANDER PRESS 

17 SUnsgate Avenue 

Cambridge CB2 2QZ. iwq 


Phoenix in Her Blood: 

A Historical Entertainment 

FATMA MANSUR 

A heavenly perspective on the history 
of Asia Minor through the eyes of a 
haughty goddess* who also does not 
hesitate to give history a push from ' 
time to time, — with unexpected . 
results! 

ISBN 0 906719 100 

Paperback £9.95 net 
$17.00 
(Air Mail $21.50) 

THE DOTHEN PRESS 
42 Northgafe, Walfcingtoa, 


betrays refugees from the gulag of books, and 
is designed as a forum for Anglo-American 
dialogue, whereas the other two belong rather 
to the Media Studies world. New Formations is 
closest to giving up on academe (as James 
Donald wryly observed, “that route has closed 
down behind us") and trusting to the elusive 
media audience employed neither in universi- 
ties nor polys, whom Ms Armstrong describes 
darkly as "ICA goers all wearing black and 
looking identical". These are the new readers 
of the “margins" (“kids who watch soap opera 
know about narrative as well"), interdisciplin- 
ary adepts at the application of one set of rules 
in another place. Some of them, almost cer- 
tainly, will be arts entrepreneurs: both Cultural 
Studies and Textual Practice have pieces on the 
Greater London Council’s shortlived experi- 
ment with arts policy, indications of their not- 
so-secret ambition to seize power in the “reg- 
ime of the production of truth", and translate 
“Post- "into “Pre-." James Donald spells it out, 
although (being still “Post” enough to doubt) 
he hides behind a quotation from Gramsci - 
“the possibility and and necessity of creating a 
new culture”. (Ail three journals will be pub- 
lished three times annually, New Formations 
and Cultural Studies at £35 to institutions. £18 
to individuals, Textual Practice at £35 and £22, 
from Methuen, 1 1 New Fetter Lane, London 
EC4P 4EE.) 


Postmodemi ty is a splendidly capacious cate- 
gory, and almost certainly should accommo- 
date the current “literary" activities of the 
artist John Bratby who, after his brief angry 
young man period in the later 1950s (unlike 
Andy Warhol he really was extremely famous 
for not much. more than fifteen minutes), gra- 
dually invented for himself a new role as a 
liberal-humanist subversive, “painting Indi- 
viduality". Sitters (chosen and approached by 
Bratby himself) have included the Queen 
Mother. Sir Alec Guinness. Paul McCartney 
and Sir Michael Edwardcs, but he has an espe- 
cially soft spot for writers since, whatever they 
claim, they respond to the notion that they’re 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 324 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
May 1. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first correct 
set of answers opened au that dale, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which cam inspired 
guesswork will also be. taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 324" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, Vie 
Times Literary Supplement. Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on May 8. 

1 The Skimd (I like to repeat the name) wore, it is 
true, at a distance, the aspect of a magnified 
HUaguisher; but when, after a bright, breezy walk 
through lane and meadow, we had scrambled over 
the last of the thickly flowering hedges which lay 
around its shoulders like loosened strings of coral 
and begun to ascend tha grassy cone (very much in 
the attitude of Nebuchadnezzar), It proved as 
smooth-faced as a garden mound. 

2 And on the bare and high .. 

Places of England, the Wiltshire Downs and the. 

Let the balls of my feel bounce on the turf, my face 
' ’ . ' .. „ bum in the wind. 

My eyelashes stinging in the, wind, and the sheep like 

„ . . . grey stones 

Humble my human pretensions. 

3 To wait until next year’s bloom al (he end of the 

! ■ garden 

INFORM^ 

Frank Lloyd Wright: personal recollections, 
letters, memorabilia. photographs; for a com- 
missioned biography^ 

Metylc Secrest'. ! 

'■E ?E5* ° len Driv6 ’ Hpckville, Maryland 
UaA. . ■ : ( 

Walter Benjamin (1892-1940): wherabouti of ; 
letters; for the collected edition or Gesammeltq 
Briefer to be published by Suhrkamp Verlag.; ; 
Rolf Tiedemaqa. ' ! •/ 

RcojatniarEdidpqi .FlWtaSer AtjUge. 24 ,4>-60QQ r 
Frankfurt a.M.'l, German federal Repy^lSyP^ 


among the last members of an endangered spe- 
cies with touching credulity. And as they sit, 
they talk about their work. William Trevor told 
Bratby that his stories wrote themselves; Paul 
Theroux claimed to have invented a whole 
alienated science-fiction plot (for O-Zone) 
while trying not to admit to being a real person; 
and Edna O'Brien confessed to vertigo, having 
“sat" too near the edge of her chair. However, 
they all conspire with Bratby to perpetuate 
their uniqueness, and quite often end up living 
with the results, whether they are heroic 
Laurens Van Der Post, or anti-heroic history 
man Malcolm Bradbury. John Bratby himself 
thinks that this counter-counter-cultural initia- 
tive in the world of books probably had its dim 
origins in a self-portrait he painted back in 
angrier days. The writer Nell Dunn bought it, 
hung it on her wall in Cheyne Walk, and 
promptly mistook it for a burglar. 


“Harrods in Fiction" was the planned title of an 
anthology which, alas, may never see the light 
of day. It seemed such a good idea, said Alison 
Campbell from Harrods Magazine, but then it 
turned out that all the magic narrative mo- 
ments that people claimed to have on the tips 
of their memories boiled down to the heroine 
having a nervous breakdown in the Food Hall 
in Penelope Mortimer’s The Pumpkin Eater. 
Michael Arlen’s The Green Hat affords a less 
traumatic glimpse, there’s something in A Per- 
fect Spy , and a son-in-law of the housj pro- 
duced a faction called The Store. Eric Newby’s 
A Traveller's Life has a whole chapter called 
“travels in Harrods" - but isn’t fiction, so 
doesn’t count. It sounds, in fact, as though, 
short of a course in Cultural Studies (see 
above), which might demonstrate that in this 
Post-modern, late capitalist world any sent- 
ence that mentions Harrods Is a fiction, the 
project will languish. Unless, of course, charit- 
able and well-read TLS readers come to the 
rescue with impeccably invented items, which 
will need to reach The Editor, Harrods Maga- 
zine, Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7XL by 
the end of April. No prizes. 


Foams to the Malvern Hills, like an inland sen, 
And to know that its fruit, dropping in autumn 

„ , , stillness. 

May have outlived me. 

Competition No 320 
Winner: Angus Easson 
Answers: 

1 “But, sir, is it not somewhat singular that you 
should happen to have Cocker's Arithmetlck about 
you on your journey? What made you buy such a 
book at Inverness?" - He gave me a very sufficient 
answer. “Why, sir, if you are to have but one book 
with you upon a journey, let it be a book of science. 
When you have read through a book of entertain- 
ment, you know it, and it can do no more for you; but 
a book of science U inexhaustible." 

J . Boswell , The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LLD. 

2 About this time I took much delight in Words- 

worth’s and Coleridge’s poetry, and can boast that I 
read die Excursion twice through. Formerly Milton’s 
Paradise Losthad been my chief favourite, and in my 
excursions during the Voyage of the Beagle, when I 
jgjJjW* a sin 8le small volume, I always chose 

Charles Darwin, Autobiography. 

3 1 ain’t read Jefferies on the Wiltshire Downi, 

_ Nor browse on limericks in a smoking-room; 
Who would Uy Trollope in cathedral towns, 

Or Marie Slopes inside bis mother’s 'womb? • 

n ■ at JWM samc bc y Qnd ‘ha tomb. 
Do the celestial highbrows only care 

For works °n Clydeside. Fascists, or Mayfair? • 
W. H, Auden, “Letter to Lord Byrpp", part 1. 


Meph Conrady any Information about the 
wh^eapod^ of the. manuscript of “Some 
t- 1, on the Lbss of the Titanic" " 
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Lindsay Duguid 

Historically trends in children^J^ 
a good indicator of social develop 
However, this year’s Bologna ChildreS 
Fair ( April 2-5), which was host to 1 J2S 
lishers from fifty-six countries; gave in Jz 
tain insight into the state of oursodetv ItiZ’ 
difficult to see the anxieties about efi 
which underlie the large number of *2 
which help parents to teach their children l 
read, nor the social concern which pnm 
books on “Crack and Cocaine", raosnS 
AIDS. But what can be deduced from the 
death in infancy of the pop-up, the ucreit* 
viability - despite a life-support system of cri- 
tics and libraries - of the novel for w™ 
adults, the continuing life of fantasy 
books and the growth of simple texts inirod» 
ing the very young to the five senses, farm™) 
animals or “a visit to the doctor"? Is there i» 
significance in the reduction in the numbeisb 
recent years of small furry animals in starring 
roles (displaced, it appears, by dinosaurs or. 
especially, pigs)? 

These topical subjects and short-lhd 
fashions, which are so marked in childra's 
books, are partly a reflection of the brief » 
thiisiasms of the young and partly the reulto! 
energetic marketing. In England, where the 
tradition of children’s literature is very strong, 
publishers are not slow to capitalize on eady 
successes- witness The Pooh Work-Out Bod, 
The Peter Rabbit Recorder Book and the sever- 
al faces of Alice. The Beatrix Poller indussj 
alone would provide material for a thesis a 
exploiting the market. Modem children’s bool 
publishing, however, is comparatively young. 
At Bologna this year the Bodley Head nm 
celebrating 100 years of publishing but only 
twenty-five years of children’s books. Pengin 
Books, who now have Warne, Hamish Hu# 
ton. Viking Kestrel and Puffin and one of tht 
largest stands in the Pavilion, published the 
first modern children’s paperback in 194l,tbt 
ephemeral-seeming Worzel Gumnildge by 
Barbara Euphan Todd, which is still in print 
Mass-market forces have also had llw 
effect on children’s illustrators, who an 
deemed to be international but are in fad re- 
markably idiosyncratic, if not insular. The 
vigour of the art-work from Spajn, Austral 
and Canada disproved the notion of a arid 
nil-purpose decoration. The Italian comics (ifl- 
eluding the full-frontal Zap Man, “with Bird* 
the Gay Wonder") provided a distinct Bhockw 
the system: space, sex, war, SPRANG- 
CLUNK! TDUMP! - as did the United Slaw 
“Pink Flamingo” series of “graphic nwj® 
(comics in book form, about teenage Charrat 
Angels types and their bronzed hunks). 
where, two separate exhibitions demonsWM 
the originality of work by Czech and Sono 
artists. English illustrators, who perhaps^*** : 
longer characterized by soft edges, chalkjfj* j 
our and wistful atmospheres, but still upww , 
tradl tion of movi ng from publisher to 
with a promiscuous ease, won two of thelJJ 
illustrators’ prizes this year. That's T 
Ralph Steadman (Andersen) won tb e "rr\ 

In Erba" award, which is judged by cbiw 
and a compilation of the work of severs 
trators, The Great Games Book (A- 
Black), won the Graphic Award: others w 
widely honorably mentioned. .iy 

Rights are sold, options taken up. 
talk of going into the marketplace, ^ nul ® .j. 
new outlets, hitting the reading 
children’s books still have to remain 
order to keep up with local interests, m 
■ variety and the particularity of 
nature of the Fair perhaps reflects the ■ 
the city of Bologna - individual, 
benign and still ripe for devdopmen^j^ 

Book Bonanza, the Inner 
Authority’s children’s book fair , wl* " Jjjjv 
from Saturday May 2 to Sunday May 
Fair will be held in a marquee on ' 

terrace of the Royal Festival Hall and, ; 
a dally programme of workshop^, r 
sessions, expert advisors and 
thpri and illustrators. Books on djspJ . 
hliraber of publishers will be for 
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Government and 
Education 

. t J Reed (Letters, April 3) reminds me 
aineelyof Dr Pusey. A century and a half ago 
L worthy divine and other Oxford dons 
Ld not envisage a university which would be 
jjpen to men and women of any creed learning 
Sects uke economics and science and be a 
centre of research. Mr Reed cannot envisage 
universities which are not funded on the 
principles extant in 1960. Lost year 1 argued 
\TLS, April 11) that no country in the world, 
Kteven America, could afford to finance all 
is institutions of higher education on the 
principles of I960. Has it not crossed Reed’s 
mind that the trade unions and the inflation of 
die 1970 sended the era of Arnold and Huxley ? 

He complains that the Government has no 
plan other than hacks and cuts. 1 think this is 
partly just; but I wonder if Reed would have 
sejeoraed the firm direction I would like .to 
have seen. This has been lacking because 
governments respect university autonomy. For 
irenty years government tried to make the 
system more economical by hints and nudges, 
bi 1981-82 push came to shove; but the 
Government still tried to get universities to 
lake the hard decisions themselves. I think the 
obstacles, including tenure, are too great for 
reconstruction without direction. But it looks 
as if direction is coming. The White Paper 
proposes that the University Grants Commit- 
ite in its new form will enter into a contract 
riih each university on its funding and de- 
velopment. 

Reed does not address himself to a single 
point made by George Walden (Letters, 
March 27). Let me put one of them again to 
him. Would he agree that Oxford should pay 
tome professors more than others in order to 
induce them not to drain to America? Every 
other university (except Cambridge) operates 
professorial spread. Or does Reed stand by 
egalitarian principles? Odd if he does, in view 
of his sneer at egalitarian sermons and at 
glowing tales of polytechnic-led expansion , “as 
if this has been designed”. Of course it was 
•kagned. One of the scandals in the 1970s was 
the way polytechnics filled their empty places 
wih overseas students. Or is Reed opposed to 
the helots being educated? 

Why, again, does he allege that the “in- 
BBangly desperate hackings and joinings” in 
ite University of London were unplanned? 
Wfen a Labour government was in power the 
University was forced to make a scheme to 
rationalize the medical schools and, soon after, 
Je non-medical schools. Nor was I left in any 
“ubt by the then Chairman that the UGC was 
^prepared any longer to fund small multi- 
ply colleges for teaching and research that 
^ be done more cheaply outside London. 
Hpw vyell I recognize Reed’s tone of right- 
“^indignation - the bland assumption that 
pojhing should change except very gradually 
J™ only when judgments of value should be 

• on evidence and argument”: evi- 
which, when it came to the crunch, was 

dismissed as inadequate or uhobtain- 
That tone of voice met so many attempts 
s^niment made to rationalize resources 
r” Reed says no one he knows has ever 
l any "clandestine penitents’’ who, Walden 
“Wars, accept that the Government’s aims 
reasonable. No doubt he moves only in the 

• dicles. But I knpw numbers of dons, as 
as vice-chancellors arid deans, who recog- 

' thsi 1 • rBS ° urce & must be rationalized; and 
. rat more courses should be geared more to 
^ need? of pusiiiess and industry . Mr Reed, I 
■ me i Oetmaiiist. How many depart- 
' should be teaching 
^ rigour, and how many 

teprovidiqg courses to teach studerits 
'liih^tv^ the language, combined 
‘ n computirig and the 
*' ' pcoriomy and politics? ■’ 

Anril fHchard Janko (Letters, 
dfnattJi a ,W : ^ lc nr ■ that old-style 1 classics 

• the P Mt ** enly 


change is painful, as the Army found in the 
1960s. But it was a relief to hear that some 
eminent academics had urged that major 
government-funded research should be con- 
centrated in a relatively small number of 
universities. It is unthinkable that Oxford 
should not be one of them; but I do hope that 
Mr Reed will be one of those prepared to 
re-think its methods of admission, teaching 
and finance. 

NOEL ANNAN. 

16 St John's Wood Road, London NWS. 

Sir, - Was there any good reason for Richard 
Janko (in his admirable letter in your issue of 
April 3) to alter Tacitus’ solitudinem to 
desertum and his appellant to vocant 1 } Perhaps, 
in view of the kind of pre-electoral economic 
triumphalism now so much in evidence, a more 
appropriate rephrasing of the original [Agri- 
cola, xxx) might be Vbi solitudinem faciunl. 
prosperitatem appellant. 

SIMON COLLIER. 

Department of History, University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester, Essex. 


the! h, , Wptaimus and don’t recog- 

llVTafrif Pjrin^dohthe Government: but 


Sir, - One of the most striking features of the 
present government is the unabashed way in 
which it claims credit for every slice of good 
luck that comes its way; George Walden's self- 
congratulatory letter (March 27) is squarely in 
the mode of Mr Lawson’s Budget - the Chan- 
cellor ascribes the effects of low commodity 
prices and devaluation against our competitors 
to the prudence and good sense of himself and 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, Mr Walden boasts of an 
increase in students in non-university -higher 
education which occurred more because the 
Government was powerless to prevent it than 
for any more noble reason. 

The rest of his letter is equally of a piece with 
the present government’s style - hectoring and 
bullying, and continuously unfair to his oppo- 
nents. It is not merely in private that most 
academics are ready to admit that they would 
rather work in efficient universities than ineffi- 
cient ones, that they would like to experiment 
with whatever means are possible to Increase 
the age-participation ratio, and especially to 
increase access for the less well-off. Nor do 
they think that universities are already per- 
fectly managed and staffed by uniformly excel- 
lent teachers and researchers. If academics 
were all such natural conservatives, they would 
never have gone along with Robbins twenty- 
five years ago. 

What has made the profession defensive is 
the wholesale mismanagement practised by 
Walden’s department. Since 1979, there has 
been absolutely no attempt to engage in a dia- 
logue about the need to restructure higher 
education, and no serious attempt to consider 
what sort of administrative machinery would 
be required to make it happen. Instead, there 
have been financial cuts accompanied by ex- 
hortations to practise an efficient management 
which the DBS has itself made impossible by 
constantly going back on promises of “level 
funding" Rod a return to something like trien- 
nial or quinquennial grants. It is a sign of the 
contempt in which Walden evidently holds 
university teachers that he irientions none of 

As for sustaining the pace of reform, the 
reality of that is that the most energetic and ■ 
conscientious members of my own faculty have 
spent most of this academic year working out 
how to shed something like one job in six with 
the least possible damage. The Idea that we can 
afford to hand out professorships to the deserv- 
ing when we cannot afford to pay for all our 
everyday teaching is simply a bad joke. And 
after ten years of messing about, few of us 
believe the Government will allow us subse- 
quently to get on with our real work- teaching 
2nd research, rather than book-keeping. This 
is not the frame of mind in which inventivenfess 
flourishes, whether it is inventtvmess in creat- 
ing new courses or inventiveness m research, 
I do not think of myself as j “fleeing’ to; 
■ America, nor do I feel that I deserve wider 
opportunities or higher pay. But George W^ 
denis quite right; those of us who wepushmg 
off do feel that reform will b ® a te ^ ble 
time coming - judging by hU letter, it wop t be 

in his time at the DBS, . ’• 

■. New College, Oxford. 


The Renier Collection 

Sir, - While it is obvious that a substantial 
marketing exercise has to be undertaken to 
raise the half-million pounds needed to purch- 
ase the Opie Collection of Children's Litera- 
ture for the Bodleian Library, it is less clear 
why current publicity avoids mention of the 
Renier Collection. 

This major collection of children's books 
and related materials was presented by Anne 
and Fernand Renier to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in the early 1970s and is currently 
being transferred to temporary accommoda- 
tion prior to final assimilation into the Bethnal 
Green Museum of Childhood. Despite limited 
space the collection has already attracted many 
researchers, and when it is finally housed at the 
Museum it will probably be the largest of its 
kind on the country. 

Brian Alderson (April 3) is right in drawing 
attention to the treasures and scope of the Opie 
Collection, but his comparison with the hold- 
ings of the British Library seems somewhat 
obtuse. He should know that one of the 
greatest strengths of the Renier Collection lies 
in Us large number of variant copies and that a 
more profitable comparison might have been 
made with these. Although superlatives such 
as “earliest” and "rarest" mean more to the 
layman than to the scholar, they should still be 
used with some degree of caution. A recent 
piece of publicity issued by the Friends of the 
Bodieian Opie Appeal claimed that a copy of 
Infant Institutes , published in 1797, was the 
only known example. In fact, a telephone call 
would soon have established that this item is 
also held in the Renier Collection. It would be 
sad if those campaigning on behalf of the Opie 
Collection felt it necessary to overlook the 
importance of the Renier Collection in order to 
attract more funds.* 

Both collections are of immense value and 
are in themselves remarkable tributes to the 
imagination and foresight of their creators. It is 
to be hoped that the Opie Collection finds its 
way to the Bodleian Library where it will 
complement and be complemented by the 
V and A's Renier Collection. 

BARRY ANTHONY. 

6 Brambles Close, Islewanh. Middlesex. 


Harvard 

New Titles 


Terence's Plays 



Sir, - In his letter of March 20, 1987, my good 
friend Peter Brown asserts that (in my review 
of March 6) I perpetuated a misconception in 
claiming that "only one of Terence's plays 
found favour with Roman audiences". As 
proof to the contrary he adduces Suetonius. 
May I respectfully point out, however, that he 
is alluding not to anything in the Lives of the 
Caesars, but rather to the fragmentary De viris 
illustrlbus whose Vita Terenti is preserved in 
Donatos' (fourth-century) commentary on the 
playwright. 

It Is generally accepted that this biography 
has been altered by later hands and, in any 
case, is a farrago of quotations from several 
other lesser-known "authorities" such as 
Fenestella, Santra and Nepos (himself quoting 
“a reliable source"). Indeed, the actual state- 
ment to which Brown refers to support the 
claim that Terence’s comedies were greeted 
aequaliter by the Romans, is information 
Suetonius seems to have derived from Viilca- 
cius Sedigitus, a late second century Be scholar 
whose words are preseiyed only here and In 
Aulus Gellius. 

. If Brown finds Suetonius' sources so reli- 
able, then he must also accept the testimony of 
one Quintus Cosconius, upon whose authority 
Suetonius relates that Terence’s ship returning 
from Greece sank, sending the poet and a 
hundred and eight plays he had adapted from 

Menander to the bottom of the sea. 

With due respect to Suetonius, Vulcacliis 
and Cosconius- not to mention Peter Brown - 
1 would maintain that the ipsissima verba of the 
prologues are ample evidence of Terence’s 
unpopularity. 

ERICH SEGAL, 

Wolfam College, Oxford. 

The bibliography 6f Fascicule HI D-E of R. E. 
Latham’s and Dl.R. Howlett’s Dictionary of 
Medieval Latin from British Sources is avail- 
able separately, prlce.£5 (not £10 as stated in ; 
tffe 1 

Academy. ■ . " . 1 •“ 1 


Real Rape 
How the legal system 
victimizes women who say no 
SUSAN ESTRICH 
Many men believe that they can 
force women to have sox against 
their will and that it isn’t rape - at 
least, not if the man knows the 
woman and he doesn’t beat her up 
or wield a weapon. Many men 
continue to act as if they had that 
right. In a very real sense, they do. 
The law’s casual treatment of such 
rape cases is the subject of this 
pioneering book, which is both a 
powerful expos6 of the often 
shocking facts, and a trenchantly 
written call for reform. Susan 
Eatrich is a professor of criminal 
law at Harvard Law School, and a 
rape victim. 

£12.75 Cloth 176pp 
0-674-74943-X 


The Spontaneous Gesture 
Selected Letters of 
D. W. Winnicott 
edited by P. ROBERT 
RODMAN m.d. 

D. W. Winnicott was a central 
figure in British psychoanalysis in 
the generation following Freud, 
particularly noted for his work on 
the nature of relati onships . This 
selection of 126 of Winnicott's 
letters has been chosen on the 
basis of their relevance to his 
work and theories. The 
introduction provides an 
invaluable summary of 
Winnicott’s life and achievements. 
£15.95 Cloth 258pp Ulus. 
0-674-83336-8 


Families in Peril 
An Agenda for Social Change 
MARIAN WRIGHT 
EDELMAN 

In this incisive analysis of ths 
parlous state of the family today 
in America, Marian Wright 
Edelman, President of the 
Children’s Defense Fund, charts 
what is happening and seta a bold 
agenda to strengthen families and 
protect children. In brilliant ■ 
strokes she describes family 
conditions over a generation - the 
rising curve of teenage pregnancy, 
the overwhelming joblessness of 
young blacks, the trend towards 
single-parent households, and the 
increase in hungry and neglected 
children. 

The W£J3. Du Bob Lectures 
£11.95 Cloth 162 pp 
0-674-29228-8 
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COMMENTARY 


Superficial conversation 


Julian Graffy 


ANTON CHEKHOV 
Three Sisters 
Greenwich Theatre 


Elijah Moshinsky's production of Three Sisters 
begins remarkably. He has staged the first act 
as an ambulatory, mutually uncomprehending 
polyphony. As one of the main characters 
stands at the front of the stage speaking with 
intensity about love, memory, Moscow, the 
rest of the cast continue their irrelevant and 
superficial conversations, laughing, joking, 
moving about. This device, sustained through- 
out the act , often with almost all the players on 
stage, underlines and externalizes a central 
Chekhovian concern: for his people are alone 
and incapable of mutual support in their fragil- 
ity. This is a neurotic, self-conscious produc- 
tion, but the neurosis and hysteria seem to 
emerge not so much from inside as from out, 
from the constant motion, actions and busi- 
ness. Against this background the self-hypno- 
sis of talk about the Moscow past or the distant , 
radiant future is strikingly obvious - these peo- 
ple are mechanically repeating learnt lines, 
lulling themselves in an unbearable provincial 
present. 

In later acts this highly orchestrated produc- 
tion becomes increasingly inadequate. Either 
there are fewer actors on stage, or they are 
silting down - movement will no longer work. 
The dramatization of Chekhov's intentions 
from outside becomes more superficial, mod- 
ern, even crude. There is a growing raucous- 
uess, too many speeches are shouted at full 
volume. The production displays a crucial mis- 
understanding about the character of the Pro- 
zorovs, who for all their myopia are educated 
and restrained people who will continue to 
behave in extremis. Consistent with Moshin- 
sky's approach is the recurrent use of obtrusive 
music and sound effects, as if he lacked confi- 
dence in the power of the words alone. The 
nadir of this jarring incomprehension comes in 
Act Four, when the parting Vershinin casts 
Masha violently to the ground: Chekhov as 
Italian opera? 


In a production so dependent on directorial 
vision, there is no acting performance of out- 
standing insight, nothing to warrant a re-read- 
ing of the play in that character's likeness. 
Peter Sallis is appropriately exasperating to the 
sisters as Chebutykin. Cathryn Harrison 
makes a sinister, predatory Natasha. Kather- 
ine Schlcsinger captures Irina's combination of 
exaltation and isolation well, though even she 
tends to shout her major speech in Act Three. 
Another fine young actress, Joanne Whalley, 
whose voice alone initially seems to equip her 
for a remarkable reading of Masha, gives a 
disappointing and anachronistic performance. 
In all her unhappiness. Chekhov's Masha re- 
mains ironically intelligent - this is what the 
other characters admire in her, what makes her 
a focal point of the play. Miss Whalley has been 
encouraged to play without sufficient weight 
and gravity. Her interpretation is at its worst in 
Act Three , where her contorted embraces with 
the pillow with which, according to Chekhov's 
stage direction, she “comes in and sits an a 
sofa”, go ill with her earlier assertion (in 
Michael Frayn’s translation) that “I’m upset by 
vulgarity. It offends me.” 

Frayn's version is supple and effective. It 
amply persuades us that he is right in suggest- 
ing that all the hopes, all the pious phrases 
expressed by Vershinin at the beginning and by 
Olga at the end are only that. For despite the 
vagaries of the production, we can still appreci- 
ate Chekhov's extraordinary unillusioned in- 
telligence, his unique insight into the perfidy of 
soothing words. 


Michael Frayn’s translation of The Seagull by 
Anton Chekhov has recently appeared (67pp. 
Methuen. Paperback, £3.95. 0 413 52450 7), 
The Cherry Orchard (£3.95. 0413 393402) and 
Wild Honey (£2.95. 0413 55160 1) are already 
available from Methuen and Uncle Vanya will 
appear later in the year. File on Chekhov, 
compiled by Nick Worrall, a recent title in 
Methuen's “Writer-Files” series, contains brief 
summaries of nineteen plays with stage histor- 
ies and contempory comment, and a bib- 
liography of primary and secondary sources 
(96pp. Paperback, £3.50. 0 413 53740 4). 


Abnormal artefacts 


T. J. Blnyon 


Blue Velvet 
Various cjnemas 


Blue Velvet has a promising opening sequence: 
a white fence, red roses; a man in sun-glasses 
• watering the lawn; his wife watching television 
inside. The man keels over with a heart attack, 
the camera zooms in on the gross, and descends 
through the earth into a dark nest pullulating 
with loathsome creepy-cfawlies. It is a symbol , 
'the first of a veritable 1 forest, most of which 
stick out so obviously that anyone In thc front 
raw of the cinema risks losing an eye:’ beneath 
the peaceful, ordered life of smalltown Amer- 
ica lurks something extremely nasty - as the 
college boy Geoffrey Beaumont (Kyie Mac- 
■ Lachlan) soon discovers when he picks up a 
severed Human ear in the woods. Intrigued, he 
begins an amateur investigation, helped by 
Sandy Williams (Laura Dent), a pretty blonde 
high-school senior.- “I don’t know if you’re a 
detective or a pervert”, she muses, a doubt (hat 
occurs to us wheii we see liim hiding in a closet , 
to watch Frank Booth (Deiiriis Hopper) beat 
up his mistress, the chanteuse Dorothy Valleris 
(Isabella Rossellini); whose husbgqd and 
young son he is holding captive. Frank runs the 
drug racket in Lumberton; he’s a sadistic, 
scopophobic psychopath with an Oedipus. com- 
plex, whp peps himself up with maskfuls of gas 
(ni trous oxide?), sensuously fondles (and occa- 
sionally gags his. victims with) pieces of blue 
velvet, apd gobs wild over Roy Orbison’s "In 
Dreams" - an odd concatenation of neuroses, 

. undoubtedly wort It a footnote in anyone’s text- 
book of abnormal psychology. 

As well as enjoying a tender teenage ro- 
mance with Sandy, Geoffrey is soon making 1 i t 
with Dorothy. ^tme.bit me”, she qioans. 
He coihplifek; reluctantly, Yheri Frank finds* ' 


him coming out of Dorothy’s apartment and, 
infuriated by this, and even more by the fact 
that Geoffrey prefers Heineken to Pabst Blue 
Label, beats him up to the strains of Rob Orbi- 
son. It is at about this time that one realizes 
there isn’t any lope, sense or point to plot, 
action or character; that, although the camera 
lingers lovingly on artefadte, there is nothing 
real about Lumberton: the whole thing’s sym- 
bolic, like a plaster Thanksgiving turkey. In- 
terest fades, even though we’ve still got a nude, 
battered Dorothy turning up on Geoffrey's 
stoop, several bodies, a good deal of gore, and 
a final resolution which re-establishes order 
and harmony and provides - in a last symbolic 
gesture*- a thrash to eat the nasty beetles of the 


In a dry season 


Paul Preston 

FEDERICO GARCU LORCA 

Yerma 

Cottesloe 


Between 1932 and 1936, Federico Garcia Lor- 
ca completed the trilogy made up of Bodns tic 
Sange, Yerma and La Casa de Bernardo Alba. 
In their portrayal of repressed sexuality ex- 
ploding into fatal violence, they may be seen as 
a premonition of the civil war to come. The 
three plays throb with the conflict between 
(respectively) illicit love, the maternal impera- 
tive and generalized sexual desire, on the one 
hand, and the stultifying hypocrisy of a world 
in which feudalism, if not legally and political- 
ly, then certainly socially and sexually, still 
ruled supreme. 

Yerma is the most ambiguous of the three 
and its final violent resolution is therefore the 
most difficult to bring off in performance. The 
ambiguity derives from the heroine's entirely 
metaphorical name. The word yerma usually 
applied to land , means barren , as in tiara yer- 
ma, be it for lack of proper farming, of fertiliza- 
tion or of water. Yerma is not necessarily bar- 
ren. Juan, her husband, may be sterile or impo- 
tent or simply not cherish her enough. She 
could fulfil her desire for a child if she would 
transgress her sense of honour. Her own 
taboos, reinforced by terror of village gossip, 
prevent her testing her fertility with another 
man. They do not, however, prevent her re- 
solving her frustration by murdering her hus- 
band. The demands that the play puts on any 
actress are daunting in the extreme. 

In the unenlightened Spain of the 1920s and 
1930s, the homosexual Lorca knew the pain 
caused by sexual feudalism. He is unequalled 
in expressing the private anguish of the inar- 
ticulate. This is something which Juliet 
Stevenson as Yerma, and to a lesser extent, 
Roger Lloyd Pack as Juan, bring off trium- 
phantly. Yerma's journey from newly married 
eagerness, through bewilderment at con- 
ning childlessness, to a poisonous sense of 
waste and bitterness, stimulates Juliet 


opening sequence. 

David Lynch, the film’s writer and director, 
also made Eraserhead, The Elephant Man and 
Dune, It is odd, therefore, that here he hasn’t 
managed to extract a single frisson from per- 
version, a single shudder from horror, or a 
single thrill from action, while the nearest the 
film comes to deep thought is in Geoffrey’s 
words, endlessly repeated, each time aftar 
deep deliberation: “It’s a strange world, San- 
dy": a message which could have been pm over 
with far more finesse and subtlety by writing it 
in neon letters half a mile high along the Grand 
Canyon. With all this going for it. Blue Velvet is 
bound to become a cult movie, and probably a 
cult fabric as well. J 


The fruits of ambition 


Stevenson to a performance of urea. _ 
integrity. However, the stress T* 
and dignity rather than on repressed^ 
renders the final act of violence somethSS 
non sequitur. Roger Lloyd Pack's can* ! 
tormented Juan comes over more k aN<2 
London intellectual than fln AndaW 
peasant. If that means l hat dryness and 
ness come easily, his expression of inaeriZ 
all the more affecting. The oppression Z 
ventionnl morality is cleverly cooveJ! 
Juan sslug-like sisters who glide silently^ 
the stage, in sinister invigilation of Y e J, 
every move. 1 

The destructive power of a prying loejfti 
brilliantly suggested in Di Trevis’s product 
by the simple device of placing the audiawa 
four sides around a central stone playing 
Whether lit as the sun-baked town sqta it* 
the dark cell-like interior of Yerma’s ho® j 
remains equally claustrophobic. This rrab 
especially well in the central scene playedod 
by the chorus of washerwomen who sing a] 
beat their washing to a pulsating eleniMl 
rhythm. They are comic and bawdy, raw® 
and obscene, but their gossip is also hyponite- 
al and malicious. These are dearly (hew 
women who can be heard in La Casa deBmt 
da Alba dragging a fallen woman through tf* 
streets. 

The erotic vitality of the washerwomen, a* 
trasting with Yerma’s private tragedy, (d 
horrendously flat when transferred to Iheotta 
public scene. Picking up on a hint from Lora's 
official biographer, Ian Gibson, Di Tiro 
plays as bacchanalia the final scene where i 
desperate Yerma attends a fertility rite. Hr 
real pilgrimage on which Lorca based tk 
scene, to Moclfn near Granada, more oftu 
than not turned into an orgy. Unfortunaiefi. 
what is meant to be a symbolic riot of freed* 
and vigour ends up as a clodhopping dmnia 
shindig, with music that owes more to Hid 
Wangford than to Falla or Lorca. 

As always with Lorca in translation, thsln- 
guage is a minefield. His plays pulse wilhie 
melody and the pain of the Andalusian fcfr 
songs wliicli he collected, and noae more » 
than Yerma. Curiously for the work of 8 fiwd 
and colleague of Dali and Bufluel, Lotcii 
poetry mannges to be both simple and realist 
in part because the Andalusian dialed 
naturally poetic one. Translations into Engli* 
can opt for the poetry or the peasant red®- 
Peter Luke has gone for the latter and to 
produced an eminently speakable:W|s®j 
which is vigorous nnd colloquial. Its tatty 
“tits” nnd “gobs” is far from the AttdaliKb* 
Han to , but it retains with great immediacy 
ca’s counterpoint of water images,^ 
metaphors of dryness. Played at the Cate# 
in vaguely Yorkshi re accents to give a 
feel, it inadvertently gives off morejW 
Northern English puritanlsra than itp**®" 
Andalusian passion. 

The present production comes as 
are likely to get to a successful version In 
Hsh, That is both the best and the worst IM» 
be said of it. 


COMMENTARY 


Alan Jenkins 


Hair Moon Street. 
Curzon, Mayfair 


The first thing .you think, as .the credits roll on 
this adaptation of Paul Theroux’s novella Doc- 
tor Slaughter (1984), is why would anyone want 
to ditch that . title in favour ,bf something so 
anodyne, so socially Insinuating? Then you 
. wonder why the film-makers weye attfaetbd to 
anything as bleak and economical as Theroux’s 
book, since whnt they were clearly after jn fact 
was a' blandly entertaining tale of tnle lbVe 
winning out against international terrorism. 

They have retained the Central relationship, 
between cold, corrupt, clever- but not “smftrt" 
- Lauren Slaughter, Harvard PhD jurned ex- 
pensive, call-girl , and kindly, elderiy worldrigr 
class pOer Lord Bulbeck, a roving Mlddlp- 
Eastera expert; retained, too, the seUingof a 
London lately ‘ become the playground.^? 


sheikhs and car-bombers, escort-agencies and 
casinos, growing fat on Arab money, the talk 
Of petrodollars, development aid, research 
binding and arms deals. In Theroux’s book all 
this is vividly, obliquely, sketched in; in the film 
jt could be the ddcor for a chic, empty farrago d 
ia James Bond. Almost all the venomous iro- 
Jtiesof the book -it is a work of great anger and 

dfa^st-have been sacrificed, alongwithmany 

of the more frightening touches, to an overall 
one of would-be knowing nastiness; some of 

the erftp [dialogue has survived, but much has 

d^i U ^ a * d 1 O L’‘ B)let|0Ut ” with ““nKsssary 

: , ■ Mrtal t^ness m the bookltan befcome full-' 
; blown adhdri hi the film. ... 

'.[.ThagreaWtt lost.; tfrough.iuiii pqrihulbgirai- 


for the sexual helplessness of h« 

hard, crass, all-colouring, ambition, g* ^ 

weapon of her sensuality, are attentwj® 
but imperceptible in Sigourney Weaw? . . 
ly watchable, rather charming 
. Correspondingly, the book’s Brixton 
which drives her into the arms of , 
fixer 1 van. Arkady becomes, here, 
folksy, Bohemian make-do-and-men 
ting Hill. Theroux’s Slaughter get* s ^ 
come-uppance, and revelation com • ^ 
the general turpitude like a 
saves Bulbeck (also rounded out* 
as a vehicle for the ubiquitously 
Michael Caine) and the world, but J 
she has been put through a js; * 

the , Ibvely-girl-in-dire-peril - ^ ^ 

conception at variance with the w 
creation of a novelist whose P»° 
ate’S eye. (London once seert 8 * 1 . 


Wars without reasons 


Christopher Wintle 


A UUSSALLINEN 

The King Goes Forth to France 

Royal Opera House 


Satire that has nothing particular to bite on 
nay well seem a toothless wonder. Such is the 
risk run by Aulis Sallinen's partially satirical 
third opera. The King Goes Forth to France 
(1984), an adaptation of a radio play by the 
composer’s Finnish compatriot, Paavo 
Haavikko. Subtitled “A chronicle of the com- 
ing of the new Ice Age”, it is introduced in this 
production by an ironical compare, the four- 
teenth-century scribe Froissart, who 
announces rather portentously: “Historical 
progress Is slow indeed. Sometimes it takes a 
fall century to go back fifty years. ” As modern 
society advances, Haavikko seems to be 
saying, so does it also regress; our prehistory’s 
glacial condition has returned; we are forced to 
abandon our country and the civilization we 
have made for ourselves. Yet as we move south 
into warmer climates (France), we ignore their 
redeeming potential and inflict upon our 


Money matters 


adopted landscape a brutality that emulates, if 
not surpasses, that of our ancestors who fought 
in the Hundred Years War. Since much of this 
chronicle is presented parodically (and this 
lively production makes the most, and possibly 
more than the most, of its opportunities), it is 
inevitable that an audience will search for the 
real butt of its humour. The causes that have 
yielded these effects are hard to locate; and in 
their absence, the actual significance of, for 
example, “Parliament”, the gigantic cannon 
that dominates the stage for more than half the 
opera, and which discharges itself at the audi- 
ence during a revue-style staging of the Battle 
of Crdcy, remains obscure. The work, which is 
not very much about England, or France, or 
even, one suspects, contemporary Finland, ex- 
ists in something of a topical vacuum. 

The composer’s task in setting this libretto is 
made especially difficult by Haavikko's un- 
compromisingly bleak and Nordic view of war 
and the human condition ("the nature of man is 
cruelty, pure and simple”). Sallinen, who has 
won something of a reputation as a symphon- 
. ist, is not an ungifted composer, and has a 
certain instinct for the theatre; yet the need to 
mediate between at least two genres places a 
great strain upon the resources of bis musical 


Nicholas Kenyon 


GEORG KAISER 
From Morning to Midnight 
Soho Poly 

GEORG KAISER and KURT WEILL 
Slvertake 

Bloomsbury Tlieatre 

The root of all evil is still going strong as a 
motivating force' in human behaviour. But it 
seems peculiarly difficult for us to recapture 
the intensity of moral loathing towards the 
tongers of materialism that informs Georg 
Kiiser'sdramas, Sue Dunderdale’s production 
of From Morning fo Midnight is brilliantly con- 
trived and realized, however, and Abbey 
Opera's Camden Festival account of Sllverlake 
is saved by the music of Kurt Weill. 

, In ibecramped basement of the Soho Poly, a 
lay cast gives some coherence to Kaiser’s 
neaky structure (a “Stations of the Cross” pfo- 
oesaon of tableaux and unrelated incidents 
*hjdi he presumably drew from the model of 
Strindberg's To Damascus) by mixing the 
Pfrts, mixing sexes, so that the ever-changing 
characters around the central bank clerk are 
eerily familiar. Especially effective is 
David Baraber’8 wildly neurotic performance 
“ too cWk who, aroused by the scent and feel 
« m Italian woman customer at the bank, 

Contriving a comeback 


steals 60,000 marks and rushes oft to her in the 
forlorn hope of providing everything she 
needs. The events of the single day take him to 
a snow field where he encounters a premoni- 
tion of death ; back home, where he rejects the 
comfort and stability of his family; to a race- 
course, where he sponsors races but is in- 
terested only in the pandemonium of the crowd 
as they crush each other lunging for his scat- 
tered money; to a "chambre separfie” where he 
humiliates or is humiliated by his partners; and 
finally to a Salvation Army Hall where, con- 
fronted by sinners who confess to his own sins, 
he is captured and electrocuted as he tries to 
escape. “A short circuit in the system", is the 
closing tine: such artificial disruption of the 
social order can never work, the play seems to 
say. 

It suits the brittle, simplistic dialogue, and 
schematic structure of the play, that the level of 
stylization in both speech and acting is very 
high: angular movements, frozen expressions, 
with the passion bursting out only In the 
anguish of the bank clerk. In John Eaton's fine 
production of Silverlake the approach is more 
naturalistic, less formal, and this makes Kais- 
er's text even harder to accept at its full length. 
Characters become conventionally severe or 
conventionally camp, and the emotions even 
more simplistic. Almost twenty years separate 
Silverlake- the last, climactic production of the 
Weimar years, it opened a fortnight after Hit- 


Patrick O’Connor 


®®J*YLIYINGS ■ 

"*hMy Dream:GUmpMsof the life and times 
“Josephine Baker . 

yaj, Stratford East 


. Jose PWne Baker’s career when 
■ ^^.qUickly orie after another loqk like a 
.^ of :P>pPapher’s royal flush: her poverty- 
^e^chUdhood m St Louis; yems as a teen- 
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past, and to attempt an impression of their 
special greatness, seems irrepressible, but only 
when a writer and performer collaborate to 
create a new character does some sort of artis- 
tic truth emerge (Barbra Streisand’s portrayal 
ofFannieBricewas one such). Henry Uvirigs’s 
“glimpses of the life and times” do not always 
avoid the tones of a 1940s Hollywood bio-pic. 
“Miss Baker, my name is Max Reinhardt”, 
announces Ben Thomas. Almost before we 
have time to hear what he has to say, he exits, 
reappearing only minutes later as Martin 
Luther King declaring that he too has a dream. 
The title of the the play, This is My Drea?n, 
comes from a line in Vincent Scotto’s song, 
“J’ai deux amours”, which was Josephine Bak- 
er’s biggest hit, “le voir un jour, e’est mon rgve 
joli” - what she wanted to see was Paris. 

Where the play succeeds is not in its content 
or in its framing format (in which two com- 
edians exchange patter and comment on the 
action, as in a nineteenth-century Minstrel 
show - one in black-face, the other dressed as 
Uncle Sam) but in the central performance by 
. Joanne QrnipbeU, Although she does not 
squad particularly like her, Mi?s CampbjM. 
sines and dances with A tocujity^nd chert? that 


language. The satire is projected in a familiar 
way through characteristic spiky rhythms, osti- 
nati and percussion (xylophone, woodblocks, 
and so forth). The deeper preoccupations find 
their correlatives in a pervasive use of tele- 
graphic motifs, and in ubiquitous interlocked 
common chords that create tension without 
ever really establishing a powerful identity for 
themselves. These harmonies relate especially 
to the young king, who stands at the centre of 
the action as one of modem opera's more 
brazen anti-heroes. Indeed, if we were not 
assured by the work's concluding words that he 
represents no more than the spirit of the limes 
(ours), he would seem to be an egregiously 
callow upstart with formidable psycho-sexual 
problems: he wages “the only war in history 
that has ever started without a single reason”, 
ignores the claims of the four women in his 
retinue to marry a German princess whom he 
promptly pawns, and flays one of his archers 
who dares to express an interest in going to 
Paris, before cutting his ears off. 

Most puzzling, though, is the women's 
music, which lies between these extremes. It is 
tempting to suggest that here the Romantic 
string writing and banal whole-tone sequences 
parody the contrasts they are intended to pro- 


ler became Chancellor - from the First World 
War period of From Morning to Midnight, and 
during that time Kaiser himself was imprisoned 
for bankruptcy (his defence being that as an 
artist he could scarcely be expected to abide by 
normal rules of civil conduct). 

Sllverlake is more directly moralizing than 
From Morning to Midnight. When the police 
officer Olim wins the lottery, his conscience 
(prompted by the very effective chorus), 
makes him devote all his energies to nursing 
back to health the vagrant Severin whom he 
has shot and wounded. In the artificial cocoon 
of a richly-endowed castle, guarded by the 
looming presence of Frau von Luber (a hila- 
rious but somewhat rudimentary portrayal by 
Meriel Dickinson), the two have to come to 
terms with each other. Salvation comes only by 
giving up all riches, accepting each other, and 
setting off to a new vision of the future across 
the silver lake of the title. This utopian ending 
- made all the more stark in the Abbey Opera 
staging by being set against the future exter- 
mination of the concentration camps - is a 
remarkable upswing in the very last moment of 
expressionist drama. But it is Weill’s music 
which makes the notion believable. The insist- 
ence of the ostinato under Severin’s aria; the 
acid parodies of popular numbers of which the 
shopgirls' duet is the best; the fiery, vicious 
song of “Caesar's Death”, which suddenly 
issues forth from the gentle harp of Fennimore 


manage to convey the qualities of vulnerability 
and humour that were central to Josephine 
Baker’s success. Her version of the notorious 
banana dance is very funny - as was the original 
- and her rendition of “J’ai deux amours” has 
just the right mixture of sexiness and naivety (a 
nice echo of Zizi Jeanmaire’s “Mon true en 
plumes” here as well, with four chorus boys 
equipped with ostrich-feather fans). 

Twenty years ago Joan Littlewood put an 
Dan Farson's The Marie Lloyd Story in this 
theatre. The audience then looked as if they all 
remembered, if not the star herself, the music 
hall and all its traditions, arid they, jpined jn the 
choruses without a prompter. Miss Campbell 
doses the show with a daring impersonation of 
the sixty-eight-year-o|d Baker, her voice 
slightly quavering, singing Dylan’s “TheTinies 
They Are a-Changing” - as she did at Carnegie 
Hall In 1973. Looking around the young smart- 
ly dressed audience one could not help but 
wonder whether anyone remembered 
Josephine Baker playing the St ratford Empire , 
in this very borough, on New Year’s Day 1938; 
even if there is little idea of her in the collective 
membry. Joanne Campbell's performance is 
enough tp rekindle it. • .. • , . vj, 


ject. Yet the significance of women in the work 
as a whole is too enigmatic to allow so forth- 
right a judgment. Indeed, one senses that the 
cumposer has never really overcome the prob- 
lems inherent in adapting a play, something 
that also manifests itself in the regularity of the 
pacing, nnd the almost uniform manner of 
composing with a single, broadly shaped, 
vocally led line. 

All of this notwithstanding, it is nice to re- 
port that for once the vitality of the production 
(by Nicholas Hytner) helps, rather than, 
hindering the work, especially in the local, 
satiric invention - a boatered dance for King 
and Prime Minister, an obsequiously flam- 
boyant royal birthday party, a dumb show in 
semaphore by a nurse during the battle. The 
singing, too, is consistently committed. The 
Danish Mikael Melbye reinforces the impress- : 
ion made earlier in the season witli Papageno 
of a confident and engaging stage presence, 
while Sarah Walker and Eilcne Hannan, the 
foremost of four ladies, turn to advantage 
some of the work’s most expansive music. That 
the opera is sung in nn English translation by 
Stephen Oliver and Erkki Arni offers a wel- 
come alternative to sur titles. Okko Kamu. a 
Sallinen specialist, conducts. 


- all these are more effective for bursting 
through acres of spoken dialogue. 

And even if the choral writing may seem less 
strongly characterized, more prone to watcri- 
ness (despite the extremely strong projection 
of the whole score by Abbey Opera under 
Antony Shelley), it manages to cany the vague 
vision of a belter future embodied in Kaiser’s 
finale with total conviction. There are a couple 
of effective melodramas, spoken over music, 
and the Overture is a masterpiece of tension- 
raising. While Kaiser’s text remains stuck in its 
time, Weill's music has lost none of its power. 


“Fred Kaplan takes a radically new and 
Interesting approach to Victorian senti- 
mentality. By setting this often observed 
phenomenon wllWn the Intellectual 
context of eighteenth-century moral 
philosophy, he has effected an important 
shift In the way the subject Is customarily 
treated. This Is a work of robust and 
unlrendy Intelligence," 

—Michael Goldberg, 
t/nirentty of British Columbia 

Sacked Tears 

Sentimentality in Victorian 
Literature 

Fred Kaplan 

Sacred tears, as Thackeray called them, 
flawed frequently in Victorian novels, and 
Victorian readers cried easily, too. Dickens 
often wept while he brought his audience io 
tears with his popular public readings of 
scones from his books. What can these tears 
mean to the "nonsemlmentai” modern 
reader? Fred Kaplan's speculative essay 
skillfully leads us from eighteenth-century 
Ideas about human nature— with some com- 
ments on Puritan views— io the assumptions, 
the working values, of Victorian writers, 
especially the ‘'sentimental" Dickens and 
Thackeray, as well as the great Victorian 
opponent of sentimentality, Carlyle. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan's tour through a number bl* 
familiar eighteenth- nnd nineteenth-century 
works yields a new understanding of what 
sacred tears meant to the Victorian public— , 
and what they may sometimes mean in the 
twentieth century. Victoria n send mnnial Isis , 
were attempting va linn i ly to resist those 
dements of their culture that were rapidly 
entfpachlng on any possibility of a moral 
ideal; lb them tears were the visible sign of . 
-■ rediscovering or reiurnirlg to our first nature, 
our best human nature, 6ur moral sentiments. 

$19.30 at your loctti bookseller affront 

’ Princeton University Press 

15A Epsom Road, Guildford Surrey GUI 3JT 
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JOHN HARGREAVES 
Sport, Power and Culture: A social and 
historical analysis of popular sport in Britain 
258pp. Oxford: Polity Press. £25. 

0 7456 U 153 7 

NEII.M ACFARLANE with MICHAEL HERD 
Sport and Politics: A world divided 
27lpp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002182394 
ALLEN GUTTMAN 
Sports Spectators 

236pp. New York: Columbia University Press. 
$24.95. 

0231064004 

Both for those who play and those who watch, 
sport is fun. It is simply more exciting and 
exhilarating than everyday life. Books about 
sport once reflected this happy state, rehears- 
ing tales of individual and collective glory. 
They did not advance theses about the human 
condition under the capitalist inode of produc- 
tion. But no longer: sport has become a subject 
for academic attention and n Inst bastion of 
sentimental diversion has fallen victim to (he 
scholarly study and the specialist journal. 

John Hargreaves’s Sport, Power and Culture 
. and Allen Guttnmn ’s Spoils Spectators are pro- 
ducts of Ihis new solemnity. There are no 
heroes, and precious little excitement, to be 
found in these pages. It is depressing to read, in 
the introduction to Sport, Power and Culture 
by that old puffer of a commentator, Stuart 
. Hall, that “John Hargreaves's study has the 
considerable merit of treating sport as a social 
phenomenon and setting it squarely in the con- 
text of power and culture where, in my view, it 
properly belongs." Perhaps this less than novel 
insight does represent an advance. Sport is a 
major industry in all advanced societies: it is 
also employed rs a weapon of state policy in 
the Eastern bloc and in much of the so-called 
Third World. But a little modesty might also be 
in order. Sport is marginal to national econo- 
mic performance, its significance in world poli- 
tics is scarcely more central. 

The thesis of Sport, Power and Culture Is 
simple. Sport is inextricably linked to the 
power relations of capitalism. Since the mid- 
nineteenth century, a reconstructed system of 
bourgeois sporting organization, founded in 
[be Victorian public schools, has slowly and 
imperfectly established a political hegemony 
over popular Bnd working-class culture, in- 
. tegrating the lower-middle and upper-working 
ejasses into its cultural norms while simul- 
taneously alienating and oppressing the lower- 
working class, females and, more recently, 
ethnic minorities by isolating them from social- 
ly sanctified forms of sporting activity. This 
cultural division has crucially weakened the 
' working class in its heroic struggle for libera- 
tion. Today the hegemony of the bourgeoisie is 
continually reproduced through the ideologi- 
cal media of consumer and television sport, 
and In the cultural pretensions of the physical 
education 'profession. Finally, by direct 
Intervention, . the state finances sport to 
re-establish a non-existent community, while 
simultaneously exploiting popular fears about 
^ the violence attendant upon plebeian sports to 
. Impose stricter legal control, over the 
, oppressed classes. ' 

Shorn of its accompanying verbiage, this 
argument is tmconvincing. It is also implaus- 
ibly presented. Hargreaves claims that the divi- 
sion and subordination of the working class are 
. reproduced in sport, but portrays a conspiracy 
without a subject. No agent, lie assures the 
' render, deliberately engineers : th|s state of 
1 affairs und no ideologues are offered for cx- 
• aminntiph or vilification. The argument is edn- 
•; stnictcd strictly for the benefit of the iliitmin- 
all , Grpmsct's theory of hegemony is barely, 
elucidated and never philosophically justified; 

> so, ; too, Foucault’s conceptions of poiver. 
Their universal validity is simply assumed. 
Armed with these conceptual jpludg^oiis, Har- 
greaves is able to insist upon the most Intimate 
theoretical relationship of every cultural form 
to every other cultural form with all loo pre- 
dictable results* No proposition he forwards is 
. testable. No conclusion is quantified. For ex-’ 
: airiple: “Sports, together with, other cultural 
fQms,cpptripg; qji body o^cds and>d^sire^ 
fashion, cosiuedcsi dietihg, cooking etc. - arc! 


now firmly articulated on consumer culture, in 
a two-way determined/determining relation". 
No one denies that there is a connection be- 
tween sport and consumer culture, but no caus- 
al relationship is established merely by citing a 
banal contiguity. No correlation can be identi- 
fied without bo indication of variance. The 
statement as it stands is meaningless. 

1 1 is also typical of the book. When, on occa- 
sion, something approaching a causal argu- 
ment is attempted, the result is invariably a 
deceptive half-truth. In an argument pursued 
with a clarity that recalls the best of Dave 
Spart, Hargreaves insists that the “New Right 
Government” in Britain increased the control 
of the state over voluntary sports bodies, first 
by sacking the Chairman of the Sports Council 
- “the first to go in this way” - and then by 
attempting to enforce a boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics. But the Chairman in question, the 
former Rugby Union International, Dickie 
Jeeps, was hardly a bastion of the left. His fall 
was, in part, precipitated by his support for the 
resumption of sporting links with South Africa, 
and partly by his failing to turn up to an official 
meeting. If there was a right-wing conspiracy 
underlying that dismissal, it was very well con- 
cealed. The boycott of the Moscow Olympics 
was successfully resisted by British sports fed- 
erations. The government's attempt to coerce 
them against their will failed ignominiously. It 
seems odd to conclude from these two exam- 
ples that, "Clearly the Sports Council has less 
autouomy and has become more integrated 
into the apparatus of the state”. 

It is a line of reasoning that will certainly 


surprise Neil Macfarlane, Minister of Sport 
from 1981 to 1985. Sport and Politics : A world 
divided is essentially a potted narrative of his 
time in office. Occasionally it bears the scars of 
its origins. Few will find a detailed account of 
political intrigues and administrative procras- 
tination between the Sports Council and the 
Central Council for Physical Recreation rivet- 
ing reading. But his principal arguments are 
modestly presented and his concern for the 
health of British sport is clearly apparent. 

Less evident is a junior minister's capacity to 
effect any significant change in the politics of 
international sport. Hypocrisy and greed gov- 
ern all in this sphere. The use of sport as a tool 
of international morality is merely grotesque. 
Many Third World regimes which display a 
contempt for their own populations similar to 
that of the South African government, never- 
theless exploit the “Gleneagles Declaration", 
not only as a convenient prop to display their 
own political self-righteousness, but also to 
flex political muscle. The main victims are their 
own sportsmen and women, and no one cares 
very much about them. Ironically, the best 
defence that sport commands against political 
interference is its own wealth. Commercially 
sponsored televised sport is a multinational 
business which may degrade the Corinthian 
values, but it is also powerfully entrenched. 
Athletes suffer at the hands of capricious 
politicians largely because, for the moment, 
they are formally amateur and represent their 
respective nations. Tennis stars represent no- 
thing but their own contracts. No Minister for 
Sport can control them. 


Mainline exertions 


Gavin Ewart 


VERNON SCANNELL (Editor) 

Sporting Literature: An anthology 
354pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 
0192122509 


Dr Johnson’s well-known definition of a lex- 
icographer as “a harmless drudge” could, sure- 
ly, be equally well applied to the anthologist (a 
word he doesn’t recognize). The amount of 
reading required is terrific, the reputation 
small. Vernon Scannell has done well, and has 
my sympathy. He addresses himself to hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing, boxing, football, crick- 
et, golf, bowls, tennis, swimming, running, 
mountaineering. These are, of course, the 
mainline, traditional sports. There is no hock- 
ey, motor-racing, skiing; but, as Scannell says, 
not much of merit has been written about 
them. He also says that "reluctantly” (I don’t 
believe him) he has confined himself to British 
writers "with the small exceptions of three 
brief translations, one from Latin and two from 
the Greek Anthology, and the splendid poem 
by the American, Elizabeth Bishop, The 
Fish”’.. It seems odd to make this one : excep- 
tion, though it Is certainly a very high-class 
poem. It is easy to see that you dod’t want to 
o’pen the flopd-gates and let in Fehimore 
Cooper and Hemingway, not to mention Ring 
Uudner and the baseball writers, and a Whole 
literature that is unfamiliar to you and that you 
don’t understand. One would bet a knuckle- 
ball to a Chinaman that this Was self-preserva- . 
tion.on ScannelTs part! ; 

Even with i this wise limitation, there is a 
huge amount of material, (The only serious 
omission seems to be a glossary. What are 
"musiis”, "Lags’’. ’’Meuse”?) probably,! 350 
pages of sport is about as much as the general 
reader can stand. The specialists i- ttie muddied 
oafs, the flannelled fdolh, the phou ritfbi n^cl irh > 
bers - will fipd something for Sustained read- 
ing; but for most peoplt this is going to be a 
bedside book, to be dipped into. And there is a 
remarkable amount of good writing, with i few 
hidden treasures for the first time brought to 
light: Rupert Brooke’s “The Pleasures pf Rug- 
by”, for example, written when he wad Seven- 
teen: * r . ‘ . 
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As water is in water 


When first 1 played I beady died; . 

The bitter meihory still rinkles- ■ 

They formed a scrum with rn^ inddoi v! ,-; - 
Some kicked the ball and some my ankles|0 -• 
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Whenever I come near the bail 
They knocked me down and stood upon me. 

This is one of the very few negative 
approaches. These consist, apart from com- 
plaints of an ecological kind about the bad 
effects on other wildlife of selective pheasant- 
rearing. of four only: Evelyn Waugh’s famous 
set-piece on the school sports from Decline and 
Fall , A. G. Macdonell’s cricket match from 
England, Their England, Lewis Carroll’s poem 
“The Deserted Parks", deploring the conver- 
sion of common land to a cricket field, and 
Alan Sillitoe’s reflections of the long-distance 
runner, rejecting competitiveness. Mr Pick- 
wick’s Dingley Dell cricket match and Mr 
Winkle’s skating and rook-shooting I take to 
be neutral as regards the sports themselves. To 
counterbalance these celebrations of effort and 
skill and the glorification of the successful 
athlete, it might have been nice to have one of 
those pieces written by medical men which 
state unequivocally that each blow to the head 
makes the brain shake like jelly on a plate, 
leading to irreversible brain damage. Or, in 
order to underline the brutality of some sports, 
accounts of bear or badger-baiting, bull-fight- 
ing (though it might have to be Hemingway for 
this) or the fighting of bull terrierS (still prac- 
tised illegally In Britain). There are many 
pieces that have to be there because they are 
early descriptions of a sport, or virtually the 
only descriptions. These naturally vary in 
merit. We should give the thumbs down to 
Kipling’s “Verses on Games" of 1898, but 
- "The Hurit Is Up" (Anon, sixteenth century) 
has a wonderful vitality: .. 

The hones snort to be at sport. 

Hie dogs are running free, 

The vroods rejoice at the merry voice 
Of Hey iantara tee reel ■ 

The extract tcom. Venus and Adonis, though as. 
.much about the < goddess’s psychology, fears •; 
: and aspirations, as about hunting, sets a high 
standard. John Davidson’s. “A Runnable 
Stag;, Thomas Gray’s: animal fablds, Francis 
Thompson s .supreme cricket poem “At 
Lord’s", the; section from A. H. Clough’s 77te 
i Bolhie of Tober-na-VuaUch that describes a 
Highland) pool (swimming), Wdrdswbrih skat- 
. Ing and rowing across the lake pursued by the 

' S°vw^ afeW l so,ated lines, such as those of 
, Paul Whllibead (1710-74) - • 'i ^ v, 

,.;T» flying fjstij arolind "the 1 ft mpleS glow,: -, ’* T V ■ 
i! ■ ^dthe jaws e^ckle'wlih the njasfybloV- , V 


It is less certnin whether in twenty V£ m 
hme anyone will derive very much p|<*2 
from watching them, Allen Gutlman W 
ever, is optimistic. His Sports Spectator, s tra» 
and analyses the nature, composition aodT 
mennour of the sports watcher throurfxnfl 
Western history, from the thoroughly wive 
and invariubly violent, jeunesse dorte of R<>' 
man circus factions who took to the streets to 
demand (and secure) redress of grievance 
from n fearful emperor, to the modem Atner- 
•can ball-park spectator, who has become « 
best a studio guest, and nt worst a background 
prop for television entertainment. The books 
serious and well researched. It is balanced in in 
judgments and elegantly written. Guttraanis 
refreshingly free of old-world snobbery about 
the state of the modern art. He observes with 
proper caution the transformation of 
nized sport since the widespread impact of teb 
vision in the 1950s, but also notes the benefit! 
Rarefied technique may not always bait 
weathered the interest of the media intact, bit 
many sports only survive because of coitunti- 
cial sponsorship and television coverage. The) 
have not yet degenerated into energetic soap 
opera. Modern spectators are not quite the 
ignorant sedentary morons it was feared the) 
might become. A significant proportion t( 
those who watch also play. With the pos&bk 
exception of the post-1960 English fooM 
supporter, they are not more violent tbauthey 
were in past centuries. The social idyll of public 
behaviour between about 1920 and I960 Is no 
doubt lost, but no amount of sporting commer- 
cialism is to blame for that. 


very high balladeering quality). All these in 
very satisfying; and only a little less so Kd 
Wright’s lunatic “The Captain”, Scanned! 
own “The Comeback”, and Herbert Fbrjeon’s 
fantasy soliloquy of W. G. Grace in Heawi 
Both Charles Kingsley and George Whyte- 
Melville convey the excitement of fox-buntin|. 
and Masefield the miseries of being pmwd 
Satisfying too is the tribute to golf: "A sport sa 
distinguish’d the Fair must approve; /Tbeow 
Goff give the day, and the ev’ning to !■>«■ 
Alan Ross's nostalgic, lightish “Cricket at Ox- 
ford” deserved a place. Yeats’s “The Fisher- 
man” is a fine poem, but more about poWa 
than sport. Poetically, the eighteenth century 
doesn't come very well out of it (though its 
prose-writers are unbeatable). Even Pop* 
comes out boring: “The Youth rush eager w 
the Sylvan War", no better ^an 
Somerville (an otter is “this subtle spolkrw 
the beaver kind”). Nor, for that matWM^ 
Auden’s “Hunting Season" do much 
apart from the Inst two lines: "Postpone! 
dying with n dish / Of several 8U ^ oca,c< LT! f 

The prose hns its expected successes: Row 
Surtees, Izaak Walton (supported by 
friends Weaver and Cotton), Byron 
known to fail), Hnzlitt, George 
London, P. G. Wodehouse, and two K'T 
surprises - an nccount of Captain Webbs 
across the Channel from The Country 
man's Newspaper of August 1875 an 
eridge’s description of his descent from £** 
in Eskdale near Scafell. Both these. 811 
cularly the latter, have the actuality- (“8* 
reporting. Coleridge's punctuation help*- • 

I hL 

So I began to suspect that I ought not jQ IP - ^ 
then unfortunately tho’ I could with case 
a smooth Rock7 feet high . I could oo\ tcBJ® ^ 
on I must / and on I went / the nexi Jorop ^ , 
half a Foot, at least not a fool mojj ^Lq(ib)" 
height / but every Drop increased ute. j .jy 
limbs - 1 shook all over, Heaven bio«, 
least Influence of Fear/ and now 1 hadowy 
to drop down / to return was impossible- 
two the first was tremendous / . . • • . . 

The prize fights are more exdtnj ' 
fishing. The football is not as 
might expect (“What a match 
Tom Brpwh’s Schooldays). 
ling'apolo story, “Tlre.Mdtese^^:: 
too long; but the.ejttract from ™ oor1 )is,»., 
Thpught" (l know it's not the samesp__ ^ , 
poor substitute. Cricket suffers n 
fhraway descriptions, from the tw, ^ 
have a . television set you ■' his ■ 
Botham at work - whereas # p^]; 


Lois Potter 


wuiamshakespeare 
H e Complete Works 

General Editors: Stanley Wells and Gary 
Son. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.95. 

0198129262 

pie Complete Works 

Original-spelling edition 

General Editors: Stanley Wells and Gary 
Taylor 

1 , 456 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £75. 

019981291 X 

Suddenly everyone is editing Shakespeare: 
why? One reason may be that current literary 
criticism is much more interested in conflict 
than in consensus. A parallel development in 
intual scholarship has been the attack on the 
editorial practice of combining preferred read- 
er ftom two or more early texts to make an 
ideal" or “ednflated” one. Not only the inter- 
pretation of a text, but its very words, are now 
teen as produced by, not transcending, their 
context (the printing house, the theatre, the 
threBt of censorship and so on). But, if the 
emphasis on conflict reflects the influence of 
ilanlsl theory, its consequence in practice has 
been to create a publishing rivalry which is a 
triumph of consumerism. 

Ofthe various teams engaged in the re-edlt- 
ingprogramrae, the one most strongly opposed 
(o the consensus tradition is the one working, 
under the direction of Stanley Wells, on the 
Oxford Shakespeare project. The project 
tikes two forms: a series of one-play volumes, 
still in progress, and a one-volume Complete 
Works in two versions, modernized and old- 
spelling. The one-play editions have varied in 
degrees of daring, but Gary Taylor’s Henry V 
pve an indication of the kind of thinking that 
‘ ws being devoted to the Complete Works by • 
its small team (the two general editors, plus 
lohnJowett and William Montgomery). Vari- 
ous monographs and articles published while 
the work was in progress, along with some 
advance leaks - especially Taylor's claims for 
the “new" Shakespeare poem “Shall I die?" 
(defended and contested in the TLS , Decem- 
20, 1985 et seq) - made it clear that this 
: wWon was ip be radically different from its pre- 
1 deceaors. It doesn’t disappoint expectations. 

Tbe Oxford edition will probably be best 
rcraembered as the one in which Falstaff is 
called Oldcastle in 1 Henry IV Bnd there are 
t»u plays called King Lear. A glance at the 
of contents and the lists of draraads per- 
“oae reveals many other surprises. The lost 
of what arc usually called the Henry VI 
1 PJF appear under the titles of their Quarto 
witions 4 The First Part ofthe Contention of the 
famous Houses of York and Lancaster 
The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of 
jw* and the Good King Henry the Sixth ; 

| IpfyVUI is now merely the subtitle of All Is 
though other titles apparently used In the 
period {Beatrice and Benedick , Malvollo) are 
ft SL Vcn samc aut hority. Italian names 
*“®ftlnichio and Brabantio (but not Lucen- 
) «e spelled in a way (Petruccio, Braban- 
)more likely to ensure correct pronunda- 

• 7®; heroine of Cyinbellne is called In- 

aQ d a number of women may have to 
r ,r. e WlJl1 l ^ e discovery that they were named 
“!, ■“* a misprint. ' 

> bJ** 4 ®. minor matters, however, com- 
■ with'the editors’ contentions about the 
;. **sp® a reun cahon. Their combing^ -of wm- 

• la* r,? b0 °k an< * apologies of the period 

• ^yielded not only “Shall I die?” but a few 

short. poems, printed here for the first 

• AiJi. F e w ve rei°rife of Sonnets 2 and 106. 

‘ Xo Shakespeare, in the case of 

r- ^^•‘■has been p^rgjy a matter of external 
£ hl»» iSL ^ 6 ^ ™ usf I 3 ® “explicitly ascribed to 
V vmrds’^wi 1 ? or not long after- 

: .V’V 1 Pjays.-however, the editors are 

1 SwUh 1 "Internal evidence" and 

ThonL ^ on thisbasis alone that 

j both? ^ ^ named as the reviser of 
v f ^? ure a hd Macbeth arid as 
, coUabvora tor on Timon of 
1 has been 

I960,, largely as the result 
pns, but this 


.uc,„ _ . v . 

iin’yet madefofbjiri^ 1 


Internal evidence is also invoked to explain 
the new chronology of the plays, with All's 
Well that Ends Wei! occurring between Othello 
and Timon of Athens and The Winter’s Tale 
preceding rather than following Cymbeline. 
Breaking with the generic ordering of the First 
Folio, on which most succeeding one-volume 
editions have been based, the Oxford edition 
has the courage of its own chronology, begin- 
ning with The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
ending with The Two Noble Kinsmen. Of 
course, no chronology can account for revi- 
sions, and the editors abandon their principle 
in the case of Lear, whose second version they 
date between The Winter’s Tale and Cymbe- 
line. The new order has some awkward con- 
sequences, since what are usually called the 
second and third parts of Henry VI now pre- 
cede Part One. Readers can, of course, read 
the contents in any way they choose, but they 
are clearly invited to take more interest in the 
author’s “development” than in the narrative 
sequence of his works. 

in other respects, it is difficult to know what 
kind of reader the editors have in mind. The 
books are handsomely produced, but their re- 
sulting size, which I would once have called 
Falstaffian, has forced the relegation of all 
textual and explanatory notes to a Textual 


out the Companion. 

Some information about the editors’ views 
has been available, at least to specialists, for 
some time. It is well known that Falstaff was 
originally Oldcastle, a historical character; his 
name was changed because of complaints from 
his remote descendant, who happened to be 
the Lord Chamberlain. In an article in 
Shakespeare Survey 38 Gary Taylor argued 
that the change was made reluctantly and not 
accepted by author or audience for some time. 
Why not, then, keep the name Oldcastle 
throughout the series? Because, Taylor thinks, 
Shakespeare also makes comic capital out of its 
enforced change: in both 2 Henry IV and 
Henry V , characters pretend that they can’t 
remember FalstafTs name. Shakespeare’s de- 
termination to ridicule the rascality and reli- 
gious hypocrisy of a character often regarded 
as an early Protestant martyr would imply fair- 
ly open Catholic sympathies on his part. (Was 
the safety anti-Catholic Middleton made his 
collaborator in order to keep an eye on him? 
Would this account for the need to revise 
Measure for Measure ? Perhaps all will be re- 
vealed in the Companion.) 

We can now read l Henry IV in the light or 
this argument. A couple of lines scun better 
with “Oldcastle" and the climactic phrase, 
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Parts: Promodls. 2 903 1 81 53 5). 


“and therefore the more valiant, being, as he 
is, old John Falstaff’ obviously gains by be- 
coming “old John Oldcastle" (though "being, 
as he is, O/dcastle" would be even better). But 
if Taylor’s theory is to be conveyed in perform- 
ance, we need, and will no doubt get before 
long, a new scene at the beginning of Part Two: 
Shakespeare, on the rack, being made to re- 
peat, "Oldcastle died a martyr and this was not 
the man." In the meantime, why not replace 
Bardolph and Peto with Russell and Harvey, 
which Taylor thinks were their original names? 
The two Bardolphs in Part Two have always 
been on embarrassment. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
Oxford edition is that it gives the reader with 

cm of more neip roan no access to early texts the opportunity to read 

the one-pase introduction to each work. In both The History of King Lear (1608) and The 

some cares, like A Midsummer Night’s Dream Tragedy of King Lear (1623). They make an 

and Measure for Measure , conjectural reorder- extremely interesting comparison; \nThe Dtvi- 

i non of scenes are made in an appendix at the sion of the Kingdoms (1983; a collection of 
CTd But in others, particularly King Lear and essays edited by Taylor and Michel Warren), 
Pericles % quite drastic decisions have been in- a number of scholars argue that tho two surviv- 

coSed into the texts themselves. The edi- ing King Lear s are not two versions of the same 

torThave helpfully provided reviewers with play but an earlier and a revised text. A reading 


Companion. Though both the modernized and 
the old-spelling text have the same up-to-date 
general introduction by Stanley Wells, a useful . 
chronological list of contemporary allusions to 
Shakespeare, brief introductions to individual 
works, and a glossary (far from complete), the 
absence of textual apparatus must surely pre- 
vent either of them from being an all-purpose 
teaching edition. The Shakespeare project was 
originally meant to include an annotated Com- 
plete Works, and its abandonment (for com- 
mercial reasons) is obviously regrettable. 

Moreover, the Textual Companion has not 
yet appeared. So. what we have is a radically 
rethought text , of Shakespeare which many 
readers will be obliged to use without the ben- 
efit of more help than could be squeezed into 
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extracts from the Textual Companion, So that, 
in some cases at least, it is possible to see the 
reasoning behind these decisions. But he 
arrangement seems hard on the.general public, 


of the History and Tragedy largely confirms 
this view. The revisions can be seen as both 
theatrical and political, The Folio’s most ex- 
tensive ciit is probably both: it gets rid of a 
scene, always felt to: be awkward, to which 
Kent and ^ an^’ym^ 


Cordelia's arrival in England at the head of a 
French army. The dialogue between the ser- 
vants after Gloucester’s blinding, which Peter 
Brook hns often been blamed for cutting in his 
famous product ion, is in fact cut in the Folio as 
well. There are many smaller differences, 
some of them quite startling; in the Quarto text 
the Fool does not say “And I'll go to bed at 
noon”, nor does Lear die telling everyone to 
look at Cordelia’s lips. His last words, like 
Hamlet's in the Folio, are "O, O, O, O." (In 
That Shakespeherian Rag, Terence Hawkes 
has argued eloquently against depriving Ham- 
let of his last groans: perhaps those wooden Os 
were simply a warning that actors and sound- 
effects men should count to four before 
barging in on Burbage's big moment.) 

Conflation of the two texts, when it blurs 
differences like this, is clearly wrong. 1 am less 
happy, however, about the editors’ treatment 
of minor verbal differences between them. Here 
is what the 1608 Quarto makes Lear say in 
answer to Albany’s question, "What’s the 
matter, sir?’’ (I.iv): 

lie tell llice, life and dent hi I am asliam'd that thou 
Hbsi power lo shake my manhood thus, that these hot 
tea res that breakc from me perforce, should make 
the worst blasts and fogs vpon Ihu vntented wound- 
ings of a failicrscurssc, pierce cucry scncc about lhc 
old fond eyes, hcwcepe this cause ngalnc, lie pluck 
you out, & you cosi with the waters iliui you make to 
temper clay, yea i'st come to Ihis? 

As Sheridan's Mr Puff says, “Do you ever de- 
sire to sec any body madder than that?” The 
samc speech, in the Folio, rends: 

lie tell thee: 

Life and death. 1 am ashnm’d 
Hint ihou host power to shake my manhood thus. 
That these hoi (cares, which breakc from me per- 
force 

Should make thee worth (hem. 

Blasics and Foggcs vpon thee: 

Hi’vntcnted wou tidings of a Fathers curse 
Pierce cuerie sense about thee. Old fond eyes, 
Beweepe this cause againe. lie pluckc ye out, 

And cast you with the waters that you loose 
To temper Clay. Ha7 let it be so. 

Most editors hitherto have assumed that the 
Folio passage, apart perhaps from its final 
. question, represents a more accurate reading 
of the same words that were garbled by the 
Quarto compositor. But, since it is also possi- 
ble that the Quarto sometimes got it right, the 
-n> editor normally chooses between readings on 
the basis of "common sense”, personal prefer- 
ence, and so on. The dangers in this method 
are obvious. The Oxford approach , by contrast 
(and here I have had to draw on Taylor’s state- 
ment in the Companion), is to edit the Quarto 
text "as though F (the Folio] did not exist". So 
these (in the modern-spelling text) are the two 
versions of the passage’s opening lines: 

I'll tell thee. (To Gonoril ) Life and death! 1 am 

ashamed 

Thai thou hast power to shake my manhood thus, 
That these hoi tears, that break from me perforce 
And should make thee - worst blasts and fogs upon 
„ . theel 

Untentcd woundings of a father's curse 
Pierce every sense about theal [Q] 

I'll tell thee. (To Goneril) Life and death! I am 

ashamed 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. 
That these hot tears, which break from me perforce. 
Should make thee worth them. Blasts and fogs upon 

theel 

Th'unlenied woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee! [Fl 

The obvious question here is how to justify 
retaining the Quarto’s reading of the fourth 
line, when the Folio reading appears to make 
more sense. Taylor’s answer (in the Compan- 
ion) is that Shakespeare, in revising the play, 
made use of a copy of the printed Quarto. 
Sometimes he couldn’t remember what he had 
written in the first place, so his corrections are 
“partial recall combined witlr partial revision”. 
In short, he probably didn’t write what if says 
in the Quarto, but that is nb reason for suppos- 
ing that the Polio is a good gpide to lus original 
intention.' 

The difficulty is that a comparison of the two 
texts reveals a pattern in these “revisions": 
Shakespeare was apparently obsessed, with 
making all of tjiem, however small, look as 
much like the Quarto readings as possible.. 
Thus - to take a few examples - he changed 
“Wc that too late repent’s" to “Woe that too 
late repents”, “This out-of-season, ihreat’ning 


felt to be awkward, io which dark-eyed fright” . to “Thus out Of season, 
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“O fault!" It is true that the evidence of other 
writers drafts shows that they sometimes work 
in mysterious ways, but I find it to hard to 
imagine Shakespeare, or anyone else, revising 
his plays as a forger revises a cheque. 

The baffled reader with no Companion to 
turn to might expect to find help in the original- 
. spelling edition of the passage. But this is its 
reading of the first tine: “lie tell thee, life and 
death I (To Gonorilt] [ am asham'd". As is clear 
from their treatment of the two texts in the 
modern-spelling edition, the editors do not be- 
lieve that the punctuation of the Quarto actual- 
ly reflects its meaning at this point. Like other 
editors, they take the line, not as an apocalyp- 
tic generalization addressed to Albany, but as 
the beginning of an answer which is then 
broken off, with an exasperated exclamation, 
as Lear turns back to Ooneril. According to the 
introduction to the old-spcIEing edition, the 
editors are committed to changing "only the 
most actively misleading punctuation” and to 
keeping changes in stage directions to a mini- 
mum. Yet here is an example of punctuation 
which they must surely feel to be misleading, 
coupled with a stage direction which is not 
strictly necessary. And, where we once had to 
choose between two versions of this speech . we 
now have three. 

Inconsistencies are bound to occur in an old- 
spelling edition. By (he time such features ns 
speech prefixes and stage directions have been 
normalized, an edition is already at one re- 
move from its original. This edition is a good 
deni farther off that that. Despite their views 
on conflated texts, the editors often borrow 
their spelling and punctuation from one text of 
a play but incorporate rcudings from another. 
Moreover, the use of brackets in stage direc- 
tions is not a reliable indication of the distinc- 
tion between original and editorial material. 
The appearance of authenticity given by the 
spelling and punctuation is thus deceptive. In 
many ways a photographic facsimile would be 
more useful; anyone sufficiently interested to 
rend the works in the original spelling would 
probably rather struggle with Ihelr other tex- 
tual difficulties than read made-up stage direc- 
tions in pastiche Elizabethan English. 

Nevertheless, there is a justification for pro- 
ducing an old-spelling text. Scholars who be- 
Hevc in quoting all Renaissance texts in the 
original spelling have until now been obliged to* 
make an exception in the case of Shakespeare, 
thus inadvertently contributing to the view 
that, whereas other writers were of an age, he 
was for all time. Besides serving this bread- 
and-butter function, the Oxford old-spelling 
edition contains other attractive features: the 
diplomatic reprint of the 1608 quarto of Peri- 
cles, with which to' compare the editors’ "re- 
constructed" text (drawing heavily on the con- 
temporary pamphlet by George Wilkins), and 
a helpful essay by Vivian Salmon on the spell- 
ing and punctuation of Shakespeare’s time. 
Professor Salmon expresses the hope that the 
old-speUing edition will help t 0 situate 
Shakespeare in his historical context. This is a 
laudable aim, but it. would have been easier to 
caijy out if there had been less editorial in- 
terference. 

There is stOl more of such Interference in the 
modernized text, particularly with regard to 


stage directions. Of course, readers will differ 
in their demands. Professional actors and 


Uses and abuses of the Bard 
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Keith Brown recently described 

directors genii^ prei^io “ * P " , 

by specific directions; some academics also C c * d P ark governed by a complex set ot 

regulations winch have little impact on the 
general reader beyond (TLS, August 22, 
1986). Reportingon the latest batch of 
Shakespeare criticism. Terence Hawkes 
describes instead a battleground, where 
issues that concern us all are in contention. 


by specific directions; some academics also 
prefer to teach from a plain texl and encourage 
students to use their imaginations about im- 
plied action; amateur actors and readers with 
little experience of the plays in the theatre may 
want a little more help. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of points which might perhaps be 
reconsidered when the volume is reprinted. It 
is useful to be told which lines are meant as 
asides, but why should we suppose that Cates- 
by's admiring description of Richard III at Bos- 
worth ("The king enacts more wonders than a 
man' ) is addressed “to a soldier" rather than to 
tlic audience? Though some comedies, such as 
Love s Labour s Lost, have benefited a good 
deal from attention to detail, and the stage 
directions of The Comedy of Errors are gen- 
uinely helpful to the reader, there is scope for 
still more clarification of comic business. 

On the other hand, some stage directions are 
pedantic in their constant identification of 
characters by their titles: “the Earl of Kent", 
‘‘Queen Cordelia", not to mention “the Duke 
of Gloucester", who in any case should have 
that title only in the Quarto. I could also have 
done without their insistence on telling us 
whether characters are using the same or 
several doors - something which doesn't 
bother the reader and which the director will 
quickly sort out anyway. The editors also seem 
unduly worried about how to get rid of bodies. 


Joseph Parker NnrrAetween 

show a mind lovingly commiKed ^ 
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obscurity and rhe revelation of the 6^*’’ 

tltentic voice. One Touch of Sk 
veals u scmi-trugic Prospero, islandSS 
wlin found his library commerce enoJ^ 
deployed u prodigious learning to tJSl! 
ofschohns such as Richard G?an, {ft 
II. H Furness, whose editions his work m. 

questionably enriched. 


Make sense of Shakespeare, make sense of 
life. The news that the current output of wri- 
tings about the Bard may stand as high ns 8.8 

articles or books a day confirms him and all his amity, ukc macro's hi* hn u 
works as one of the crucial battlegrounds in the to offer only a staky ’bulwarf^® 

struggle for cultural meaning. It also indicates imperatives of a more mundanp 

a rate of critical rapid fire worthy of the Gatling r.Lu., . n__ °] uadane onler.aj 

gun. Medals, not to say floppy discs, should 
certainly be struck. In either case, no more 
valiant recipient could be found than Larry S. 

Champion, whose The Essential Shakespeare 
provides a valuable map of the from line in the 
form of an annotated checklist of “the most 
important criticism on Shakespeare in the 
twentieth century". 

Fifteen hundred items packed into well over 
400 pages: perhaps the hot pursuit of the 
Essential deserves no less. But it began coolly 
enough. Almost two hundred years separate 
the single volume of the First Folio of 1623 
from the authoritative Boswell-Malone twen- 
ly-one-volume edition, cum notis variorum of 
The final stage direction for OrteZ/oeve^gives 1 8 ~ 1 ■ ArUi ur S h bo ’ s engaging account of 

Emilia a solitary funeral procession despite ^ at he calis °f Shakespeare Studies 

* L ^ a,ms to rescue from obscurity the little-known 

textual and bibliographical scholars whose 
work helped begin it all. Here Styan Thirl by 
Hawley Bishop, Stanesby Alchome and other 
heroes take their belated bows to the sound of 
the "passy-measure pavin" finally pinned 
down, and "over-scutch’d huswives” latterly 
appeased. 

If their babble, overtly of green fields, rests 
on covert ideological subsoil, Sherbo does not 
say so. Yet down there something surely stirs. 

„ * Steevens called a tiple lives bring accepted notions of cobe 

JJf ct . ed,tl0n p f tij e PJ ays of Shakespeare”, subjectivity into crisis. Both qualify for Ibe 

rne mission, as Sir Thomas Hanmer put it, "to the elder Irving wanted to reserve lor 
f sense aad P^y" of Shakespeare's actors alone: “artists of the self'. 

nri«t.‘n « i, UPI !i 0 i! ei 1 existence of an essential , Anyone tempted to dismiss the Shakesp 

°I u ard ’ prcser )tiy tamished and of the Victorians as merely florid and o 
. , p r “ a P s ’ £ ut awaiting reclamation, • blown will have to come to terms with 

nith h ? ^Pt'on. by means of painstaking darker, more complex side that emerges I 

hS ?- ed scholarship. The possibility that this collection, whether it involves taldnj 

_ h n fervour of this order operates W. Moelwyn Merchant's persuasive prop 
nil™ i •/ ° f arge *’ po,itical and ® ocia l con- for a “visual criticism” capable of invests 

K«i:-F!°»kf-- U -_ eaS !? , al * ts ed 8 es - Was some the curious springs of Victorian painting. 
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Emilia a solitary funeral procession, despite 
the fact that she has already asked to be laid 
beside her mistress, and is thus, presumably, 
behind ihe bed-curtains which conceal the 
bodies of Othello and Desdemona. 

If there is room in a later edition, I should 
like to see all the play titles (now buried In 
notes to the Companion) given os they appear 
in the early printed texts. While these are prob- 
ably not authorial, they show what at least one 
contemporary considered memorable or in- 
teresting about them. I should also welcome 
more help in visualizing the differences be- 
tween Quarto and Folio versions. Something 
(not enough) of the Hamlet problem can be 
underatood from the editors’ decision to print 
the Folio text followed by an appendix of 
major passages cm from the Quarto. But there 
is no way of conveying the effect of the absence 
of passages. To print the Folio text of Othello 
while stating that most of the Willow scene 
doesn’t occur in the Quarto, gives no real 
indication of the difference this makes to the 
play s female characters - arguably as impor- 
tant ap • 4: “ * * — - - 

Edgar _ 

By definition, this edition cannot be defini- 
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Cmsby suffered Prospero’s initial faieas^ 
suit. Bankruptcy followed hard upon nesktte 
debts and n fancy for opium. The 
textual authenticity ended by forging b 
fulher-m-law s signature to a promissory »fe 
Prosecuted for fraud, he fled to Canada »j 
thereafter languished in an obscurity (sola 
only by the publication of a pseudom®* 
philological study of Shakespeare's pecubr 
use of "though" in a causative sense. 

The very word is like a bell. Inilssutonto 
ing sense, it might even serve as an epigirt 
marking the doom of all enterprises Hat 
shining commitment to the essential iAk 
pristine must finally suffer the mediationoita 
social and the economic. 

Crosby’s recourse to crime would act 
perhaps have surprised at least one Victoria 
no less closely connected with Shakespeare 
H. B'. (“Harry") Irving, elder son of Sir Hesij. 
the great actor-manager. As Cary M. Mas 
points out in a trenchant contribution to tk 
lively collection of essays, Shakespeare milk 
Victorian Stage, edited by Richard Foulla 
Irving - himself no mean Hamlet - prodid 
three volumes of criminal biography in bW 
he drew a series of perceptive analogies to 
tween the criminal and the professional add 
Both are role-players whose double, evenou* 
tiple lives bring accepted notions of cobeirt 
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s female characters - arguably as impor- ^ ^ Uneas ^ at * ts edges. Was some the curious springs of Victorian painting 

as the different treatments of Albany and r ®f overabl [e Presence of an author- graving, book-illustration and stage desig 

ar m the two texts of Lear. “^^‘‘'kevoice, making unpuzzling En- Ralph Berry’s acute suggestions conce 

y defimtion, this edition cannot be definl. a n . eccssar y> reassuring adjunct of the levels of identification linking the R< 


the levels of identification linking i_. . 
with the British empire in the Shakesp» 
iir Herbert Beerbohm 1* 



reacfily command contiguity wun me oioie on 
any home or colonial bookshelf; confirmation 
of a world-view that habitually installed 
tnglishness next to Godliness. * 

th?r t f^ Ven l' feW . aUenshorefifailedtoattract possibly subversive", it ados an ww** 
Enelinhma « and the trans P !anted urgency to the determination of William 

0 ^ o:d graduate Joseph Cros- and Gordon Craig to sweep the staged 

y only one of many keen to give America Christine Dymkowski employs this 


iiiumive raaicansm in -ms tuning 
with the public face of. Victorian theatre! 
extent that made the atmosphere of, 
Lyceum “almost licentious, certainly new 
possibly subversive”, it adds an unexpt 
* if William 1 
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w ana less in 

tne course of their work. As with the Oldcastle 
argument, and as with the rehearsals of a play 
he thinking behind the text is often more in- 
teresting than the finished performance. Of 
course, there are occasions when if is essential 
lo abandon the dizzy excitement of infinite 
potential for the flatness of decision-makinK 
and getting a tent into print tnlgtit seem .» be 
,ont of them. But print is no longer the only 
option available for an editor. Perhaps the 
Shakespeare Project should have been trans- 
formed into the Shakespeare Program: a series 
of computer menus, each of which could in 
turn permutate to give versions of the text 
based on different editorial hypotheses and the- 
different needs of each particular reader. A 
- C0Uld SW ?P OMcastle and 

Falstnff, bleeping on-all: references to castles in . 

n e mo * e hidden pm,, to be 

: 1 -n Uciu/ T CreatJf l. g P^Htiog-hbuse technology 
in 'tspwatcnrhS’ theprogfatn could try dqt aw . 
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OXFORD SHAKESPEARE 

Shakespeare is Oxford University Press’s best known author. Recendy published 
editions of his plays and a selection of works of scholarship and criticism about 

them are featured here. 

William The Oxford 

Ot 1 Shakespeare The Division of the Kingdoms 

^ 1^1 Q jjj| J Generdi Editor: Stanley Wells Shakespeare's Two Versions of King Lear 

1^ *il new conception of Shakespeare . . . Edactl hy Gary Taylor unrl Michael Warren 

1 a ma l or ac ltievement of twentieth- Twelve specially commissioned essays re- 

1 ^ I ^ I century scholarship.' Times Literary examine the early texts of King Lear from a 

1 l I 17* V 1 1 I 1 T / I l I l Stiftb/cment series i*t' distinct but interlocking perspectives, 

^ ^ j n discussion with profound 

« T 1 ‘This is now the paperback edition to inipllcsitU ins tor .ill rcudens of Shakespeare. 

\ V Aov -4* I have.' Sunckiy Times Oxford Shakespeare Studies 

W I II K S v 0 W 812950 5 - Clarendon Press £12.95 

▼ * NEW (paperback) 

Hamlet 

■ : AK^SPB ARE I Edited hy G R Hibbard 

— I 019 8129106 Clarendon Press £19.50 

■ *. E 1 019 281448 6 Oxfoid Paperbacks £4.50 

WORKS 1 The Tempest 

- WA ' lC * Edited by Stephen Oigcl 

019812917 3 Clarendon Press £19.50 
0 19 281450 8 Oxford Paperbacks £3.95 

Henry IV, Part 1 
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General Editors: 

Stanley Wells & Gary Taylor 

This major new one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s complete 
works Is the result of the most fundamental rethinking of the 
text and presentation of the works ever undertaken. 

‘Afrer eight years’ work by the world's finest Shakespeare 
scholars, here are the plays as they were acted by Shakespeare’s 
company. It must be the most interesting edition of 
Shakespeare since the First Folio 1 

John Carey, Sunday Times 

'there can be no doubt that this edition is closer to the 
original texts than any previous one’ 

Peter Ackroyd, The Times 

‘the editors of this new edition have done a superb job’ 

John Bayley, Guardian 

0 19 812926 2, Clarendon Press £19.95 

Also available: 

William Shakespeare: 

The Complete Works 

.Original-Spelling Edition 

-.0. 19 812919 X, Clarendon Press £75 . • 

Forthcoming in July: 1 

William Shakespeare: A Textual 
Companion 

■ % ;TTie Tex(ual Companion is not merely an indispensable 
■L *ti?iui»plon'co the Complete Oxfoid Shakespeare; it is also 

■^^V^hjyihe mtMt comprehensive reference work on ■' 

j^^k^spearian textual problems ever assembled in a single 


Edited by David Bevington 
019^12915 7 Clarendon Press £19.50 
0 19 281449 4 Oxfoid Paperbacks £3.95 

Also available: 

Julius Caesar 
Henry V 

The Taming of the Shrew 
Titus Andronicus 
Troilus and Cressida 

Also available 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Edited by Stanley Wells 

The most beautifully printed text readily 

available. 1 James Fenton, The Times 

0 19 812946 7, Clarendon Press £9.95 

Interpretations of Shakespeare 
British Academy Shakespeare Lectures 
Edited by Kenneth Muir 
‘The whole book Is an impressive testament to 
the calibre of the lecturers and their subject* 
British Book Neres 

0 19 812952 1, Clarendon Press £8.95 

Shakespeare imd the English -. 
Romantic Imagination 
Jonathan Bate 

‘This Is a wide-ranging, well-written, and . 

. highly intelligent study of Shakespeare’s . 
influence on the minds and works of six major 
English Romantic poets. 1 
C/wries iamb Bulletin 

019 812848 7, Clarendon Press .£22.50 
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The Division of the Kingdoms 

Shakespeare's Two Versions of King Lear 
Edited by Gary Taylor und Michael Warren 

Twelve specially commissioned essays re- 
examine the early texts of King Lear from a 
series of distinct but interlocking perspectives, 
in a wide-ranging discussion with pmfnund 
implications tor -, ill readers ol Shakespeare. 

Oxtnili Shakespeare Studies 

0 19 812950 5, Clarendon Press £12.95 

(paperback) 

Re-Editing Shakespeare for the 
Modern Reader 
Stanley Wells 

'Tlic ambitious scope and the revolutionary 
potential of the Oxford Shakespeare project 
are oral firmed by rhis volume. It will nor only 
be invaluable to contemporary and future 
editors of Shakespeare but deserves n wider 
readership among both scholars and 
performers’ 

Times Higher Education Supplement 

Oxfoid Shakespeare Studies 

0 19812934 3, Clarendon Press £17.50 

Modernizing Shakespeare’s Spelling 
With Three Studies of the Text of 
Henry V 

Stanley Wells and Gary Taylor 

Oxford Sliakc.<<peare Studies 

0 19 812913 0, Clarendon Press £15.00 

C. T. Onions, A Shakespeare 
Glossary 

Revised throug/uucf by Robert D. Eagleson 
Original in many of its explanations, 
illuminating in its definitions, the Glossary 
brings out ‘the richness and the subtlety of 
Elizabethan English' that Onions so keenly 
appreciated. 

019 8111991 £17.50 

0 19 812521 6, Clarendon Press £5.95 

(paperback) 

The Devil's Party 
Critical Counter Interpretations of 
Shakespearian Drama 
Harriett Hawkins 

*a serious and subtle contribution to the 
understanding of Shakespeare, as well as a 
lively and amusing account of current 
interpretative fashions.’ 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
0 19.812814 2, Clarendon Press £17.50 

Scenic Form in Shakespeare 
Emrys Jones • 

‘Lucid, scholarly, exceptionally sensitive to 
both literary and theatrical considerations, this 
is an original and Important book.’ 

Modem Language Review 
0 19 812325 6, Clarendon Press ; £8J95 
’ (paperback) 

1 For further details on airy of these books, 
contact: Academic Publicity, OUP, Walton 
Street, Oxfoid 0X2 6DP (Tel: 0865 56767). 
Readers in the USA should com..ct; 

Academic Publicity, Oxfoid University Press 

" Inc, USA, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
NY10016 flel: (212) 679 7300). • 
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ptior in her Harley Granville Barker: A preface 
In modern Shakespeare, in order to argue that 
cleansing on an Augean scale was necessary to 
prepare the way for Granville Barker's “mod- 
ern", uncluttered Shakespeare, harbinger of 
the revolution that finally made possible the 
achievements of Peter Brook and others. Her 
painstaking, if slightly flat-footed, account of 

• Granville Barker's productions at the Savoy 
Theatre between 1912 and 1914 accordingly 
makes much of his commitment to the princi- 
ples espoused by Pod: rapid speech, nn uncut 
text and a due regard for the "Elizabethan”. 
True, the move from a stage where realistic 
scenery formed the background for conven- 
tional delivery to one whereconvciitional scen- 
ery formed the background for realistic deliv- 
ery effectively reversed a polarity which had 
hobbled most productions before the First 
World War. But whether this announces the 
entry of a “modern” Shakespeare remains 
arguable. Irving's licentious, neurotic and 
possibly subversive Lyceum clearly laid a 
potentinl which Peter Brook and his colleagues 
would have been happy to exploit. 

Granville Barker's innovations were in any 
case surely stratagems designed to generate a 
more intense degree of psychological realism: 
tn make the plays scent more cohesive, more 
plausible, their structure more ingeniously 
congruent with what he took to be their pur- 
pose, the exploration of human character in 
action. His influential Prefaces to Shakespeare 
extendedand reinforced the focuson character 
as part of their commitment to the notion that 
“live” performance crucially determines mean- 
ing. The declared aim to discover what 
Shakespeare' splays “essentially are", together 
with the tenet that they “should be performed 
as Shakespeare wrote them”, were recipes for 
a kind of confident essentialisnt that mocks at 
the term "modern". The underlying assump- 
tion is Matthew Arnold’s, that the function of 
the critic is "to see the object as in itself it really 
is”. But in the specific case of Shakespeare, 
notions of what the play "really is” now have to 
come to terms with the judgment that the 
canon as a whale serves as the occasion for the 
production of a variety of possible meanings, 
whose symbolic function witliin society inevit- 
ably overrides the puny “discoveries” of the 
individual. 

A good example occurs in the final section of 
DymkowskPs book, in which she undertakes a 
comparison between Granville Barker's Pre- 
face to King Lear and its realization in the 
, production of the play at the Old Vic in 1940, in 
which his role was virtually that of director. We 
can focus on the point in Act I at which Lear 
proceeds to announce his “darker purpose” - 
the division of the kingdom - and orders “Give 

• me the map there" . Granville Barker's concern 
, at this moment seems to have been' entirely 

• with Lear's personality. As one report puts it, 

. the performance reached "a dearer definition 

of character. . . unblurred by emotion.- . , . 

; We have a distinct impression of an old man 
who is yet alert and masterful. . In the Pre- 
face, Granville Barker had already argued that 
, Shakespeare presents Lear’s might and genius 


in the early scenes not in any great series of 
actions, but “in every trivial thing that he is". 
Dyinkowski comments, “The production 
achieved this effect in a number of ways. For 
example, when Leur demands ‘Give me the 
map there', Gielgud ‘without looking. . .half 
extendj ed) his hands towards the chamberlain 
at his side'; such a small gesture helped to 
convey Lear's certainty of his power." 

Maybe. But intense focus on realistic detail 
of tliis sort saps the emblematic force of the 
line. The words, and the consequent unfurling 
of u programme of brutal partition, pitch 
Shakespeare's contemporaries into the middle 
of a complex arena in which the spectre of 
political disintegration aroused by the recently 
discovered Gunpowder Plot confronts and in- 
terrogates James’s efforts to present the 
Throne as the source and guarantee of social 
and geographical coherence. At this level the 
political impact of the actual map - a whole 
culture shockingly reduced to and treated as a 
diagram - far outstrips any petty revelation of 
"character” in the seizing of it. 

It might be added that during the run of this 
production at the Old Vic, from April 15 to 
Mny 25, 1940, a threat to the integrity of the 
kingdom was a daily experience of its wartime 
audience. These weeks saw Chamberlain de- 
posed, Churchill installed, and the famous 
promise of nothing but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat. Granville Barker's over-busy concern 
with Lear’s personality deflects rather than en- 
gages with the larger issues at work, both in 
Shakespeare's time and in ours, which invite 
an audience to produce meaning from 
the play rather than passively ingest it. On 
this evidence Granville Barker remains pre- 
modern to a degree: he is the Bradley of 
the stage. 

Other ghosts haunt Kristian Smidt's Uncon- 
formities in Shakespeare’s Early Comedies , as 
it painstakingly pursues discrepancies, contra- 
dictions. breaks in narrative continuity, and 
similar violations of coherence. Admirably 
thorough, the analysis remains none the less 
chained to a particular sense of conformity 
engendered by the pursuit of its opposite. An 
unforgiving cause calls every supposed effect 
to heel in an iron process which finally extends 
to Shakespeare himself. Let a play hint at the 
influence of Plautus or Terence and the Bard 
“must have been a voracious reader”. Should 
inconsistency vex the plot, then he “must 
sometimes liave been forgetful from day to 
day". The principle finally works to suggest 
that texts have no mediating capacity of their 
own; that they simply offer a transparent win- 
dow on to an originating mind, whose lucubra- 
tions they more Or less directly express and 
under whose control they must always remain. 
The world of “must have been" has its consola- 
tions no doubt, but the conviction with which 
Professor Smidt pursues his quarry never per- 
mits him to consider the possibility that his 
underlying notion of “conformity” may be 
somewhat misconceived - or at least.that this 
quality which he takes to be objective, univer- 
sal and timeless might in fact be none of these 
things, and that it does not unquestionably 
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constitute a condition to which all texts aspire. 

Jean E. Howard makes a similar point in her 
forceful “The Difficulties of Closure: An 
approach to the problematic of Shakespearian 
Comedy", one of several spirited contributions 
to the collection in honour of Eugene M. 
Waith, Comedy from Shakespeare to Sheridan: 
Change and continuity in the English and Euro- 
pean dramatic tradition. Focusing on the extent 
to which the serenity of Northrop Frye’s and' 
G. L. Barber’s readings mask a recurrent 
'■‘turbulence” in Shakespearean comedy, she 
offers a crisply argued probing of the gap that 
yawns between the propositions of one kind of 
criticism and the dispositions of the text. In the 
same volume, Marjorie Garber’s “The Educa- 
tion of Orlando" convincingly proposes a re- 
assessment of the significance of gender in As 
You Like It. Meanwhile, R. S. White’s re- 
issued Innocent Victims: Poetic injustice in 
Shakespearean tragedy presents the basis for a 
re-reading of parts of the. moral terrain of the 
tragedies. In each of them. White argues, an 
innocent victim is denied justice within, the 
play’s world, to say nothing of poetic justice in 
the work of art. To ignore this is to fall to see 
that “the function of the victims Is to awaken 
• pur moral imaginations to the existence of in- 
justice, and to train our own moral faculties”. 
Subtlymanagedandeconomicallyput, White’s ■ 
case nevertheless tends to centralize In the 
name of an assumed moral purpose what in the 
event perhaps disconcerts more by being part 
.of the clutter that inevitably litters tragedy at 
its edges. 

Robert Ornstein's Shakespeare's Comedies:' 
From Roman farce to romantic mystery, at least 
avoids consistency’s tidy trap in a persuasive. * 
conclusion demanding that the limits of com- 
mon sense should not be allowed, to constrain . 
the comedies, nor “ingenious rationalizations” 

' PM^^^ntrqdiptiptis to dilute their cpmplcx- 
! Uy. HJs challenging call fbr a’cnticUmcapable 
Of handling “a reach of ait that traiiscends 
^Ordinary logic" valuably Informs the body of . 
-. his own book, frequently ^yitfi telling results,. ;, 
but oftep at the same time in: a context which ■ 
^F.impact/^rhefcase that ; 

’ - 1 ^medy - is 

, ■forid^^ntallyrtmnntieary riot k S$G. L Bar* - 
‘■"'■Per has. arfeued: 


sence of elements of the Romeo and Juliet 
story in the early plays. But a prevailing com- 
mon-sense conviction that Shakespeare's eba- 
acters are after all “flesh and blood" creature, 
with lives of their own, able for instance to 
“give themselves to the tremulous adventured 
romantic love”, sidles towards a slippery Brad- 
leyan slope. 

J. A. Bryant’s Shakespeare and Ihe Useo} 
Comedy shies awny from ndventure, irtmukM 
or otherwise, remaining content within i ik 
comfortable, not to say comforting, bounds w 
what it terms “Shakespeare’s exploration d 
the human situation". If it comes as 
prise to discover that the Bard never lost s# 
of the “human situation”, it comes as nri« 
all to learn that in the process he 
anticipated Freud nnd Jung, but achieve 
“rare transcendence of common know&SL 
whose significance has yet to be hilly 
A free-floating earnestness takes its toll I cnee 
argument, and the book's engaging stye 
evident capacity for specific insight fa" ““t* 
to overcome a broader, cloying conuratmw 
Shakespeare as universal uncle: 
twinkling, and knowing a thing or two a ; 
life. . 

By contrast, the blurb of Northrop ^tff , 
Shakespeare mischievously risks im P\jL 
kind of appositional avuncularity onjw 
by npminnting him “dean of Shakes*** ** 

icism”. These transcripts. of taped — 
have little of the penetrative 
distinguished, say, A Natural i f * JJ. 
(1965), and too much of the detemmMja^ 
ness that the wooing of young minds PP* ^ 
ly demands in Toronto these days. , ^ 
establish that Lear’s daughters 
their cool” and consider whether 
Andronlciis is a god-awful play ■ - 
shallow to shallow drowns oat* ■ ^ 
more acute observations, maSked tnp 
be in undergraduates©: “At the very . ^ 

play, Montague proposes to erect a 
■'of Juliet at his own Expense, ; 

promises to do the same for ^ 
'deal.v. Nevertheless, , 

performances have it in thbm to e 


of yore, arid Hint, in etiolated 
ing form, at some of the major 
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ihera” Just how such innocent folk ever man- 
lo gel together and tell each other what 
1 sans ideology, instantly recognizable as 
-stories” is not of course revealed. 

However, ideology remains one of the big- 
, (^15 jo town and naturally becomes a 
antral focus of Paul N. Siegel’s self- 
innounced “Marxist approach" in his 
Shakespeare's English and Roman History 
flays. Siegel's Marxism proves flexible 
tootigh, briskly focusing on the fortunes of the 
idea of cosmic order as the systematized ideo- 
logy of the Elizabethan ruling class and re- 
solutely recognizing Christian humanism as a 
gpjficant and shaping force in the plays. But 
uhlan admiration for Bradley and a more than 
residual commitment to the fundamental thesis 
olTillyard's Shakespeare's History Plays, and 
A oddly eclectic historical analysis emerges, 
spied nimbly enough, but confined to the 
ajge of a debate whose actual centre has 
moved elsewhere. 

Testament to a similar sort of histor icism, 
idD active on this side of the Atlantic, is found 
ia Robin Headlam Wells's no less carefully 
trgued but non-Marxist Shakespeare, Politics 
mi the State. One of the Context and Com- 
mentary series, aiming to supply key passages 
{root "background” material against which 
literary texts can be read, Wells’s book rests 
uneasily,. for all its lucidity, on a series of 
assumptions that threaten its purpose. Chief 
unag them is a notion of the literary text as a 
privileged vehicle of communication, function- 
ing most fruitfully when placed against its 
“background” . The central difficulty lies in the 
fcfnction between text and context, fore- 
{Kttnd and background, smuggled in here as a 
major presupposition both of our own literacy 
md of a view of history warped by its commit- 
ment to the academic study of literature. 

It follows that one of the main concerns of 
Hie “new” historicism, currently sweeping all 
Wore it in the English departments of North 
America, will be to renegotiate that distinc- . 
too: to relocate and then re-read literary texts 
in relation to the other signifying practices of a 
culture. On the one hand this is a reaction to a 
Wilstoridzed formalism which sees an auto- 
nomous body of writing called “literature” as 
expository of universal values, of concern 
to a supposedly permanent “human nature”. 

On the other, it is a rejection of the presupposi- 
tions of a “history of ideas" which sees litera- 
ture as a static “mirror" of its time rather than 
a a constituent element productive within it. 
hffldamentally, the “new" historicism 
Jjtonps to dissolve the modem notion of 
.3t ure" altogether, and to merge It back 
JtoUie historical milieu from which “English" 

“J ^responsibly prised it. 

In the case of the Bard, this initially requires 
to probe, beyond the concept of 
. ««peare”, that sobriquet for Culture It- 
•»d indeed to recognize it as the construc- 
I?- 1 . 8 sp^lfic historical moment, latterly 
tonieet the needs oF a professionalized 
■j*y criticism. Such a view owes something 
oacault, and in this sense , as Leonard Ten- 
“rjj™ 5 * puts if in his provocative Power on 
Tite politics of Shakespeare’s genres, it 
a major “unthinking” of our critical 
YnrtiJ 11 *’ Particularly those by which we 
Renaissaiice culture within our own 

touaKi u ^ 8 ma ^ 4 speak our notion of 
p b family, and the individual”. 
rfc ^. new Historicism, the texts of the 
j^ca^oniy, function as part of a quite dif- 
dl® 00111 *® whose contours, 
^dlv of experience are 

fTlntfjpfrty match, those we take for 
instance, as Tennenhouse per- 
N . ^.Shaie^peare’s plays spring 
JCd'tvMi'ii , a ® e *^h a world iu which literary 
^rseV'have yet to be differ- 
^ ^ther texts of the time (the dis- . , 
^rtelve^ often invented by. i 

participate in their society 
Ibev'thtU 'L^ 0 ^^ ^ 0 ®ake sense in and of it. . 

r a symbolic field 
P rtcJam atlons, parli-' 
w* 1 : travellers’ re- / 

■ v Wjhbpr. of different rhe- 

-- 1 ^ f 1 ^ the production 

“Renaissance ; 
n afure and origins of 


of political power through the female line 
generated numerous debates of that sort, 
attempting to work out solutions to political 
problems in sexual terms. For Tennenhouse, 
Shakespeare’s romantic comedies contribute 
to the colloquy. We can take them as political 
writings to the extent that “to write about 
erotic desire or courtship and marriage in 
Elizabethan England was to take up a political 
argument". It is after ail our sentimentality, 
not that of the Elizabethans, which seeks to 
obscure the political nature of sexual relations. 

In a society whose purchase on the world 
remained fundamentally oral rather than liter- 
ate, power worked through display and spec- 
tacle rather than the written word, with the 
result that the stage, no less than the scaffold, 
became a place where it sought to manifest its 
lineaments and disseminate its influence. 
Dramatic genres accordingly become politi- 
cized to a considerable degree, particularly 
those encouraging a focus on the Queen’s own 
“aristocratic body" as one of a number of stra- 
tagems for the authorization of the monarchy. 
Where the. romantic comedies and chronicle 
history plays equate Elizabeth’s body Rnd the 
State, Hamlet signals the moment when the 
equation becomes problematical, as the 
physical decay of Elizabeth’s body becomes a 
matter of national concern. Jacobean tragedy 
then develops a genre capable of offering 
strategies for the display of power in a different 
mode; that of a patriarchy in which the King 
functions as the nation’s husband or father - 
the role of parens patriae invoking a sexuality 
inappropriate to the concept of Virgin Queen. 

Power on Display is a complex, diallenging 
piece of work, densely textured and closely 
argued, with an unflagging capacity for urgent 
and penetrative observation. Nevertheless, the 
argument tends to make each group of plays 
speak to a single, albeit complex; brief; and 
fruitful contradiction becomes the first casual- 
ty in the process. Rather too frequently the text 
seems smoothly conducive to what the creature 
“Shakespeare" thinks and believes, with small 
allowance made for its cross-grained recalci- 
trance, its equivocation, its function, then as 
much as now, as arena or battleground. The 
political state it engages with can seem corres- 
pondingly static, drained of a potential for 
radical resistance and sleekly recuperative of 
the dissent which we know lay in wait. 

To this extent the ghost of New Criticism 
might be said to lurk, blandly unappeased, in 
the recesses of American new historicism. 
Indeed, it has proved to be recent British 
Shakespearean criticism which, perhaps re- 
sponding to a sharper political climate, has 
committed itself more resolutely to the busi- 
ness of exorcism. Malcolm Evans's Signifying 
Nothing speaks powerfully on its behalf. 

This is the criticism of post-imperial reces- 
sion. Basing itself on “contemporary theories 
of the subject, the sign and ideology”, Signify- 
ing Nothing deploys them to devastating effect 
by focusing on the two features of the Bard’s 
material existence that between them unravel 
any claims for the transcendental integrity of 
his plays. These are, first, the self-reflective 
nature of the text, which inhibits its capacity to 
refer beyond itself to a concrete and per- 
manently constituted “real world”, and, 
secopd, the inevitably productive nature and 
political function of Shakespearean criticism 
which, while proclaiming its objectivity and its 
access to the "essential" Shakespeare, ends by 
processing the plays in the image of its own 
presuppositions. This overt concern with the 
historical, economic and sodal implications of 
literary criticism, this focus on the political 
relation between the academic subject “En- 
glish” and the cultural politics of EngHshness, 
is what finally differentiates British criticism of 
Shakespeare from its American Counterpart. 
Where Tennenhouse undoubtedly nods to- 
wards the involvement of his own writing in a 
particular social order, Evans makeB that sort 
of complicity a central concern of his book. 

For the British, after all, “English’' never 
was aqd never could be just another subject. 
Evans's way out of, or into, the dRemnia lies m 
a calculated challenge to sustaining bound- 
aries: the construc'tion:of b fictional critical text 
"which then serves as springboard for the body 
of the book. This takes the-form of a joraraal 
left !by one Edward Harrison, Cambridge 
maduati arfopu^ve anon^mptoi 


ment, who journeys as an English teacher to 
British Honduras in the crisis year of 1929, 
bearing culture, specifically the plays of 
Shakespeare, to the natives. As this latter-day 
Prospero Mr Kurtz ponders the implications of 
teaching The Tempest to the Calibans that con- 
front him, so the reassuring polarity of cultural 
periphery and centre begins alarmingly to col- 
lapse, helped by the unremarked tendency of 
the slightest middle-class drawl effectively to 
undermine even the phonetic distinction which 
separates Cay Ambergris from Cambridge: 
both places where a base human nature 
achieves redemption through the slrenous ap- 
plication of a civilizing culture, wielding the 
Bard as a persuasive ideological knout. 

The transgression embodied in " Harrison ”'s 
journal helps Evans to preach what he expertly 
practices. Just as Ihe device brings into 
question his own standing as an objective, co- 
herent, unified critic, so his argument extends 
exactly that dissolution to the concept of 
Shakespeare's supposedly unified “characters” 
so fiercely (even fearfully) embraced by such as 
Granville Barker. 

The promise of this approach lies in a finally 
transformed Shakespeare whose textual heter- 
ogeneity projects the plays beyond the reach of 
a criticism shackled to the stake of the mimetic 
sign. If Ulysses’ speech on “degree'’ in Troihts 
and Cressida was central to an older, recupera- 
tive kind of analysis which aimed to make the i 
plays expressions of a comfortably ordered 
“World Picture" (itself originating as a bul- 
wark against the ideological chaos of the 
Second World War), then a reconstituted 
criticism must focus an the issues raised in a 
different speech from the same play, in which 
Troilus refers to a “madness of discourse" 
which generates the paradox “this is, and is 
not, Cressid”. 

Here, in a moment of intense self-reflection, 
the very conditions of its representation as 
theatrical illusion weave themselves into the 
“doubleness” of the play’s language, through 
an unsettling alienating gesture made in that 
last line to the male actor who here plays a 
female role. At such moments, duplicity ex- 
pands from being a moral matter discussed by 
the play, to become the means whereby dra- 
ma's own inherently duplicitous nature as art is 
suddenly and (in mimetic terms) shatteringly 
revealed. 

Evans’s book also aims to shatter, and its 
spry, quirky mode wittily challenges the mea- 
sured level-headedness of traditional humanist 
criticism with its commitment to the sort of 
moderation and balance mediated by and with- 
in “English”. That Evans himself, or his fore- 
bears as Welsh-speaking Calibans, felt the im- 
moderate weight of Matthew Arnold's Pros- 
pero-like commitment to the extirpation of 
their own language and culture (the English 
knout suitably translated into the Welsh not 
hung round the neck of recalcitrant native 
speakers) is hardly in doubt as Harrison's own 
implied ancestry and the reported provenance 
of his manuscript make clear . In Briti sh Wa les, 
as in British Honduras, a supposedly universal 
English culture can be seen to have belittling 
limits by those who inhabit (and sometimes 
feel) its edge. Accordingly, as the lush vegeta- 
tion of Cay Ambergris reaches out to blur the 
distinction between itself and Cambridge, so 
the voice of the periphery, of the brutes, of 
Caliban (or, as Evans interestingly suggests, of 
Ranters, Levellers, Diggers) emerges from the 
occlusion which that culture habitually im- 
poses. 

It speaks, of course, not of Shakespeare's 
plays as in themselves they really are, but in 
social and political terms, of the uses to which 
they have been Rnd may be put: of the Bard as a 
cultural signifier, of The Tempest as a “political 
weapon", of '’English” as an ideological stra- 
tagem, and of education as the most insidious 
form of colonization. Make our sense of 
Shakespeare, make our sense of life. This 
tightly-packed and politically explosive case 
amply repays the careful reading which it both 
demands and is about. If the Bard remains a 
major battleground in our culture. Signifying 
Nothing goes over the top in the Old heroic 
sense. Throwing ilsejf across the barbed wire 
separating genres and ip°des, it neatly spikes : 
the Gatling guns of criticism by announcing, in. . 
Its cunninglynrgued, benignly duplicitous way, 
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Tragedy 

Shakespeare and the 
Greek Example 

ADRIAN POOLE 

'The real glory of this book is in the 
confrontation of two great 
literatures, especially In the 
manner in which the classics are 
refracted through the sensibilities 
of a scholar passionately informed 
with all of English literature . . . 
splendid piece of scholarship.' 

The Independent 

'Poole's is a book of real originality. 


abounding in brilliant and detailed 
insights. His close comparisons 
between the genres of Greek and 
Shakespearean tragedy are carried 
through with great acholarship and 
flair, and his conclusions are 
remarkably illuminating.' 
JohnBayley 

’Reading Adrian Poole's book is a 
consistently exhilarating 
experience, and a pleasure. It 
stimulates the desire to read, and 
provokes thought and feeling in 
equal measure. It does so by 
sustained and sympathetic 
attention to the interaction 
between text and experience 
which, while never belying the 
Greaknass of Greek tragedy, 
nonetheless firmly and 
convincingly locates the plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides at the centre of any 
serious concern with tragedy .' 

John Gould 

278 pages, £19.60 (0 631 16192 3) 


William 

Shakespeare 

TERRY EAGLETON 

'Terry Eagleton's brilliant little 
book seizes at once on the central 
spilt in Shakespeare about social 
order which the plays seem to 
endorse, and the disruptive, 
anarchic force of the language . . . 
Eagleton is alive to the excitement 
ana originality of a great 
playwright.' Sunday Times 

'Always provocative, Eagleton 
does in print what directors 
regularly do on stage : change the 
csntuiy, stitch up new odstumes, 
but preserve the story line and 
language.' New York Times 

'Lively, inventive and necessary.' 
Times Educa tlonal Supplement 
Rereading Literature 
128 pages, hardback £12.60 
(063114663 2) 

paperback £ 3.96 (0 631 14554 0) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1 JF 
Suite 1603, 432 Park Avenue South, 
Naw York NY 10016 . 
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Byroads and bywords 


Patricia Craig 


BENEDICT KIELY 

A Letter to Peachtree and Nine Other Stories 
187pp. Collar cz. £9.95. 

U 575040173 


The stories of Benedict Kiely go in for trad- 
itional story-telling devices such as hyperbole, 
digression, the incorporation of vivid motifs, 
celebration of local prowess and so on, and 
eschew a traditional, more or less straight- 
forward approach. Rapid shifts of emphasis, 
odd angles of vision, rag-bag impressions are 
equally a part of Kiely’s method, a method that 
enables him to ernm a good deal in. The mix- 
ture is often exhilarating, especially when the 
ingredients boil down to something new and 
unified; sometimes they remain a jumble of 
bits and pieces, stray notions and recollections 
jammed together like so much lumber. Some- 
times the author is run away with by the train of 
thought he sets in motion. More often, though, 
both a high degree of control and high pressure 
are maintained throughout; Kiely goes at 
things full tilt, like the two sides in the annual 
rc-cnactmcnt of the Battle of the Boyne nt 
Scnrva, in Northern Ireland, which he des- 
cribes in "Mack Battle". 

This story, in A Later to Peachtree, has a 
good many typical Kiely components - a jour- 
ney, a local event, an edgy relationship, some 
characters with strong traits, a lot of borrowed 
phrases and catchph roses to contribute rich- 
ness, an incident or two remembered from the 
past. A newspaper reporter, based in Dublin, 
has come north on (he train, accompanied by 
his wife, to be met by a photographer and 
driven to the scene of the celebratory skirmish. 
The reporter’s wife keeps needling him about 
liis friendship with a tennis-player named Ali- 
son, a bouncing girl. There are other bouncing 
girls in the book, some with peculiar names, 
like Maruna, and one, in the title story, identi- 
fied only by the clothes she's wearing: "Jodh- 
purs". Some, like the red-haired Gobnait in an 
evocative piece called “Your Left Fool is 
Crazy" , ore glorious girls out of the distant past 
-forty, fifty years or more ago. 


The backward look is a strongly developed 
feature of Kiely’s writing. His “Letter to 
Peachtree", addressed by a research student 
over from America to study the works of Brins- 
ley MacNarnara, to u woman back in Atlanta, 
Georgia, recounts an Irish escapade - train 
journey, parochial hall, quaint Catholicism, 
late-night conviviality and all. The author, we 
might conclude, is under some compulsion to 
present the whole thing as an elegy for old, 
mad Ireland, but his sardonic streak keeps him 
from going quite so far. 

An elegiac tone, however, completely un- 
adulterated, gets into one or two of the stories, 
"A Walk in the Wheat", for example, about 
the return to his childhood locality of an old 
man with a grievance, and the very vibrant 
story "The Jeweller's Boy", about the making 
of a journalist. Kiely, as ever, exercises his 
feeling for oddity and inflation; and his central 
theme is approached by some rocky byroad. 
Byroads nnd bywords alike appeal to him. Ex- 
travagant doings in out-of-the-way places: he's 
forever latching on to these, and making some- 
thing mock-heroic of them. The misbehaviour 
of a bullock on a fair day is enough to rivet his 
imagination. His temperament contains nos- 
talgia, mockery and rumbustiousness in about 
equal measures. 

He can surprise us, though, with a story 
("Through the Fields in Gloves") about a 
molester whose trick is to spray paint nt girls in 
their good clothes. "Secondary Top" has a 
teacher whose behaviour towards the young 
girls in bis charge isn't absolutely impeccable; 
letters of complaint signed “Worried Mother" 
begin to reach the school. Two flippant detec- 
tives, passing themselves off as fishermen, ar- 
rive to sort things out. Kiely 's resolutions are 
sometimes as haphazard as the contretemps 
that precede them. 

A lot of singing and recitation goes on in the 
stories, to fill the odd moments when the talk- 
ing voice isn’t finding an outlet. "Now let me 
tell you something", says the narrator of “A 
Letter to Peachtree", as if that isn’t what he, 
and all the rest of them, have been doing all 
along. Kiely’s characters are a garrulous, mem- 
ory-ridden , live-wire bunch, and this collection 
of stories makes the most of their ebullient 
observations and outbreaks of reminiscence. 


Victims of imposture 


Savkar Altinel 


JANET LEWIS 
The Trial of Sfiren Qvbt 
256pp, Robin Clark. £9.95. 
Q 86072 1078 


Although Janet Lewis began her writing career 
in the 1920s, it is only after the success of the 
film The Return of Marlin Guerre , based on the 
same real-life incidents as orie-of her novels, 
that attention has, begun to focus on her his- 
torical fiction. Two years ago, her novel. The 
Ghost of Monsieur Scnrron (1959) belatedly 
became available to British readers for the first 
time, and now the same publishing house has 

• brought out an even earlier' work. - 
• -V Also basedon real events, The Trial of SOren 

Own tills the simple story of o kind but quick- 
tempered seventeenth-century Danish parson 
:who is proi'oked into striking one of his ser- 
vants and threatening to kill him . Later a body 
is found. buried in the parson’s garden and the 
servant’s brother, a rapacious landowner who 
has long been the. parson’s chief enemy, 
gleeful ly brings an. action pgai nst him fo r mur- 
der, Witnesses come forward to testify that the 
clergyman was seen digging a grave, it. begins 
to look as if the prosecution has an 'unanswer- 
able case, nnd finally even the accused has his 
faith in his innocence shaken, with tragic coii- 
' sequences. : • 

Many of the central concerns of Janet Lew- 
is's fiction are in evidence here. As irt Martin 
Guerre , there Is a preoccupation with identity 
arid imposture, nnd the story opens with a man 
professing to be the supposed murder victim 
showing up twenty years after the .trial, saying 
he had run away fb become a mercenary and 
now has ; come, back to claim his brother's 
estate. Again* as in both Martin Guerre and 
** the GitaStofMotmeurSmrran j much ismade 1 
of .the horrifying power of circumstantia l evi- 


dence. Yet ultimately The Trial oj SOren Qvist 
is also different from these other novels, hav- 
ing more of the simplicity and directness of a 
fable than either of them. 

This is of course not to say that it is an 
inferior work. A number of themes - conflict 
between good and evil, the silence of God and 
the hold of the past over the present - are 
covered most effectively. The various charac- 
ters - the good Parson Qvist, his greedy and 
cunning enemy Morten; Morten’s idiotic 
brother Niels who becomes the unwitting in- 
strument of his vengeance, Qvist’s beautiful 
daughter Anna and her suitor Tryg Thorwald- 
sen who, as the presiding judge at her father’s 
trial, finds himself in the unenviable position of 
having both to cope with a metaphysical drama 
and satisfy the needs of human society - are 
also rendered With great economy, a* Is the 
. rural Danish setting, in sparse and elegant 
prose. 


Grime file 


ANTHONY PRICE 
For the Good of the Slate 
,256pp. Goliancz.£9.95; 
0575039019 •' V 


In bad faith 


Nicole Irving 

YtJKO TSUSHIMA 
Child of Fortune 

Translated by Geraldine Harcourt 
161pp. Women’s Press. £8-95 (paperback, 
£3.95). 

0704350173 


Tile English word "Homogenized" noticed on 
a milk carton and a (somewhat unpersuasivc) 
defence of the tea-bag - “somebody, some- 
where, went to the trouble of inventing tea- 
bags, right? So the least we can do is use them" 

- provide scant evidence of reflection on the 
disruptive effects of Westernization on the 
Japanese way of life . Even so, tacitly pervading 
Yfiko Tsushima's Child of Fortune is a sense of 
social and cultural unease. The woman at the 
centre of the novel is unaware that this is a 
determining factor in her sad plight as she is of 
the general workings of the world she inhabits 

- she is altogether too disaffected, lonely and 
inward-looking to work up any useful grasp on 
her situation. At best, the cumulative effect of 
her dreams and memories is to suggest a befud- 
dled, personal explanation which casts her as, 
relatively speaking, a not too unlucky victim of 
fate. 

At thirty-six, Kdko is a friendless, unglamor- 
ously independent divorcee and mother of a 
girl, Kayako, now about to enter secondary 
school. With the suspicion growing in her mind 
that she is pregnant, following a lifetime of 
mild, quasi-instinctive non-conformism, but 
also of indecision, Kdko faces a crisis. Even 
now, she does so unwittingly, and the very 
terms of the crisis only slowly come to light: 
will she keep the baby? Reveal its promised 
arrival to the man who made her pregnant, 
Osada, whom she no longer sees? When - and 
what “will she tell her sister? Important ques- 
tions, these, as her sister, her sister’s lawyer 
husband and children now constitute her fami- 
ly, a family her own daughter has recently 
elected to live with. 

Kdko carries on with her solitary life and 
dismal piano-teaching job in her usual way, a 
way her daughter finds baffling, unreliable. 

Model role 

Jill Neville 

ROSEMARY FRIEDMAN 
To Live in Peace 
203pp. Piatkus. £9.95. 

0861885961 

The "Jewish Mother", the ogre-queen that 
Jewish princesses become, from whose tenta- 
cles Portnoy made his bizarre escape, bears 
little resemblance to Kitty Shelton, the mat- 
riarch in Rosemary Friedman’s trilogy, of 
which To Live In Peace is the final volume 
(following Proofs of Affection and Rose of 
Jericho). ... 

, Literal-minded Kitty may be, and the pur- 
veyor of recipes even across the Atlantic, but 
she is not neurotic; neither is she one of those 
grandmothers who can pretend that baby-sit- 
ting and bridge constitute fulfilment. She once 
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Ravening time 
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complexity >• Audley, as usual, succeeds in dis- 
comfiting his enemies, both In the depart- 
ment and id the KGB, to maximum effect with 
a minimum Of effort. One for the connoisseur. 


even slovenly. She in turn pushes her PrM », 
cy to the back of her mind or thinks obsesS 
about it, neglecting herself, eating ft? 
drinking, smoking. She looks back on her If' 
in what amounts to n haphazard atteJ I 
understand how she got to where she is to! 
she recalls are the chance elements that Dub 
an individual history: the father who left fo 
mother before her birth; the men in herafo 
life: the man she was briefly married lobecamt 
of Kayako; Doi, the lover whose child shemn 
have wanted - or whose companionship i 
wanted to secure (and whose child she hi 
aborted in an earlier encounter, before be 
marriage); Osada who thought of her as “hi a 
ly sexed" , when what drove her was sometiiu 
closer to despair. Confusedly, she takesaoct, 
but the moments of lucidity this affords u 
pretty well lost on her: she sees her premie* 
tion, her irresponsibility, but remains & 
decided. 

The farce of revelation she puts hersd 
through when she is over five months pregua 
finally sets her on keeping the baby. At haft 
seeks medical attention, only to team tint ten 
is a phantom pregnancy. 

There is no optimistic coda: our spirits mq 
well be raised when Koko abruptly racann 
from a meeting with her ex-husband andOadi 
now offers to marry her in an ill-timed rod 
insultingly simple show of male support, ta 
there is much bitter irony when, suddnh 
freed, she plays dead to the gun of a little boy 
encountered on the busy pavement. The (ml 
iar modern grimness suggested when she hi 
to attract attention by this bizarre behavuu 
comes as astriking reminder of the very drew 
questions this novel succeeds in throwing^ 
Throughout, in keeping with her prolagoniflT 
blindness - partial, self-protective and com- 
plex, like a tragically elaborate case of Sjitmi 
bad faith - Tsushima wards off anything (h 
way of causes or solutions) that might hints 
simplification. 

Geraldine Harcourt’s translation i»h 
smoothly on the whole, except for the o» 
sional hiccup for the non-American reader^ 
fiftyish woman’’); here and there, unobtresw 
explanation of unfamiliar Japanese prartis 
would have helped to distinguish them foa 
oddities of individual behaviour. 


knew what fulfilment was, when she viasou* 
ried to the good patriarch, Sydney, “f 
when she sees it shimmer once more in 
form of Maurice Morgenthau (n 
camp survivor) she flies to him in 
knitting a shawl for n pregnant daug 
route. Wtl i. 

She becomes n mother-figure to 
and his poker-playing cronies, Herb, Mon» 
Ed, a haunter of kosher butchers an 8 
ber of his Friday Afternoon Club (each mj 
the week represents a decade of the r 
Back in London , the defiant daughter, wm- 
prepares for the birth of her baby: 

"A list of my wishes for when l BP 
want there to be any mistakes. I .-—a 

upright, to be delivered without on *5 (ntep* 
breastfeed on an unrestricted basis w 

baby with me at nl! times." . . • 

“You’re very aggressive, • • 

“Assertive”, Rachel corrected W- . 

Rachel is the counterpoint U> 

daughter, Carol, who ih M 
bovine contentment by her bu ^ 

tery. A daughter-in-law conyens ^ ^^ 


Anne DachSne 


A.S.BYATT 
Durand Other Stories 
j[JpXhatto and Windus. £10.95. 


Pus is A S. Byatt's first collection of short 
Lies- there are eleven, of which seven have 
already appeared elsewhere. She has also, 
jMit from her critical work, published four 
Lek TCese have shown her to be clever and 
ampoKd, to have a clear and careful eye. a 
dran and careful pen, and to be unabashed by 
jobp beautifully schooled - indeed, highly 
Academic: Cambridge recurs, as a natural cen- 
K planets like Wordsworth and George Eliot 
and Foreter revolve in her firmament. She has 
[ jHKvhat exquisite anxieties about the rela- 
i nooship of literature and art to life, and now 
1 jfldtben abruptly and disconcertingly address- 
\ the reader directly (“I had intended writing 
i its novel in such-and-such a way, but . . ."). 
Under the polished surface and the occasional- 
’ ly professorial fidgeting, though, there runs a 
turbulent vein of more common speculation, 
ibout the nature of time, identity and death. 
Not surprisingly, in her novels, so many im- 
pulses and ideas only order themselves slowly 
iito a pattern. The shift into the short story, at 
mk more primitive and more delicate - the 
scratch on a stone, the painting of an egg-shell 

-must be difficult , one imagines, for a writer of 

such rigorous standards. 

Before any critical cavilling begins, then, it 
nustbe reported that two of these stories are 
vtry line indeed, and between them encom- 
pass virtually all this author’s abiding concerns. 
‘Precipice- Encurled" is an immensely elegant 
story, of literary provenance, based on Robert 
Browning’s once not arriving, in the 1880s, at 
a hired summer-castle in the Apennines, to 
ihich English admirers had invited him. There 
b ashy Victorian maiden, up at the castle, and 
i young artist-lover who falls to his death; 
Jwuin Venice and on the plains, late-Roman- 
fceneTgies are shading off into Jamesian urb- 
anities, while Browning broods on Elizabeth, 
ondwth. and on the medium Sludge ("At the 
•wk is something simple, undifferentiated, in- 
herently intelligent, live") . The addition of a 
: titter-day research student, introduced as 
®derpinning, seems almost needless: the 
% really does float like a cloud above a 
precipice,. 

Tire title-story, “Sugar", is of another, more 
; powerful order. It takes up the author’s habi- 
, tod preoccupation with the peculiar properties 
• •( being a daughter, and uses her frequent 
r tripartite current of grnndmother-mothcr- 
i "“^tic/narrator. It centres on the death of 
“toller, aij English judge, in Amsterdam 
in turn allows digressions into Van 
'• wtio> as readers of her last novel Still 
^member, has absorbed much of the 
ni Mr’i thinking recently). It is called "Sugar” 


Even more diabolically intricate than Its fifteen 
. predecessors, Farthe Good b/ the Stgte intro- 
duces si flew hero, the young and romantic Sir 
Thomas Arkenshaw, an expert orj adulterine 
Anglq-Normah cities: Half-ErigUsli.ihalf-Pol- s 
ish, ho is lojd to giiard - aocj spy ori ^ Uavid 
Audley, Arithony Price’s • longtime herd and 
masterminded British WcHiuticte’s Research 
and Development department, when Audley 
sets out ' 16 meet his Machiavellian kris^ao 
opposite number, Professor Nikolai Panlo. It’s 
a shock for devoted followers of Aridity to find 
rhat, seen through tom’s eyes, he seejns arVoty 
m sn; ,.bu tfii^br^iji J*hV$h Prh 
$vcr, and as his creator pLIps. ComplcsJty dn 


tery. A daughter-in-law conven ^ 
(and the process is perhaps to<5 ^ 
described). The only 
Rachel about Israel. The P^lestin 
sacred by the Lebanese 
and the Israelis are 
plode in the kitchens of NorihL? 

Rachel serves her tsitnmes', 

. , and Rachel humbled by ^ ^niiy* • 

Detroit priyflte eye Amos Walker looks into * et 

. press, as Friedman points outi . 

Version of the role restores ^ 
which,. despite its moments J l 0 le^ u- 

, works. Kitty has on emorionrfwj^gj^, 


LOREN 0. ESTLEMAN 
Every Brilliant Eye 
252pp, Macmillan. £8.50. 
033342i066 , \ V. 


partly because the narrator as a child was 
shown round her grandfather’s sweet-making 
factory in Pontefract; but really because it is 
about the ravening of time and the puniness of 
memory's attempts to withstand it, and how 
our progenitors have to take on the stature of 
myth if they are not to melt away completely. 
The story is told in brilliant, firm detail and 
with unwavering control, rolling the genera- 
tions together in headlong, deliquescent para- 
graphs. The roaring of time becomes like an 
avalanche or dam-burst, drenching and de- 
stroying, while the narrator struggles to stand 
on a few pieces of memory’s rubble. This is 
supremely a short story which does not aspire 
to the condition of the novel. 

Several of the other stories do, in compari- 
son with these two, seem like reworkings of 
episodes from the novels. “Rose-Coloured 
Teacups” ravels up the grandmother-mother- 
daughter theme, in six pages, slightly un- 
availingly; "The Next Room" has a daughter, 
newly bereaved, fighting the persistence of her 
parents in her own present; “Racine snd the 
Tablecloth" describes the despoiling of a clever 
schoolgirl by an hysterical headmistress, with 
precision but many longueurs. 

Others merely bring a highly literary lady- 
writer’s perception of what is happening inside 
her into conjunction with something untoward 
happening outside. One story (“On The Day 
That E. M. Forster Died") involves her in a 
grisly encounter in Jermyn Street with a friend 
from Cambridge years before; another has her 
offering increasingly uneasy shelter to a dis- 
turbed student. “Loss of Face” allows a more 
cheerful interlude when she flies out, primed to 
speak of Milton and George Eliot, to a Far 
Eastern academic congress, and becomes con- 
fused among professors called Sun and profes- 
sors called Moon. 

Two more interesting stories stand apart. 
“In the Air" is a quite terrifying foray into the 
Pinter-land of menace. A widow walking her 
dog, another woman, blind, with her guide- 
dog, and a youth with a knife meet on a com- 
mon, and take tea together. It is a quite flaw- 
less study in female panic, of the kind now 
sadly familiar. Lastly, the rogue story, “The 
Dried Witch” , is interesting because the author 
here throws out all her usual domestic and 
cultural supports, and imagines in a Far East- 
ern village a widow, bleached by solitude into 
irresponsibility, who is pegged out to be dried 
by the sun, in the standard village test of the 
jinx, th tiettatura. Apart from the grandly bale- 
ful moment of death, the conscientious exotic- 
ism makes rather a dry bundle of twigs, and 
curiously diminishes the authorial presence. 

It is a brave experiment. But otherwise, 
apart from the three triumphant pieces (includ- 
ing “In the Air"), one has to hope these stories 
of very familiar turn and rather uneven value 
hove not impeded the sequel promised to Still 
Life: there are so many faithful admirers who 
want to know what happens to Felicia after 
Cambridge. 


All-round dereliction 
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Barry Stackpole, and uncovers the Usual cart of 
worms, this time involving Organized crime, 
JjjTPPt pqtiperticn, Hot car brokers, mid the 
■ fike.'ShalpnarT^tiort, gdod setting, and a^nice 
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nise’s life as she grows up convinced of her 
personal responsibility for Deborah s death. 
Forced by the suspicious gossip of the neign 
hours to move, the Montons settle in London, 
where things grow steadily worse; 

James Frlel’s writing is impressive when con- 
cerned with particulars or small set-pieces -the 
invasion, for example, of Little Atherton by 
the press after the tragedy, “a minor Aberfan , 
or his description of Denise’s relationship with 
Colin, who is finishing his thesis appropriately 
titled "Ambition and Social Mobility in the 
Early Novels of Thomas Hardy". Cotowa* 
the chance to play Higgins to Denise s ^Doolit* 

tie. He teaches her which novels to read and 

P ? ciim b ' “to Dust“’7unabfe to how to' type his thesis. Fw a ^i^Demse 

p cared for by Mrs Monton, a believes she has escaped Trc im D » 

*, ^-Pl tying and ri rn|j n is not a very astute reader, of either 

Hardy or Denise, and he fails to i 
malevolent shadow that stands behind her. 

If in its particulars the novel isaccurate an 
interesting. It fails In thewhole^There tea Me 
of direction and synthesis , m the wn ting, 
moreover, the depiction of the North ^un- 
necessarily grim. Northerners and the North 
S«iugh hom cllcl.6 and ““undenrund- 

ing as it is; 

talent td have avoided that pitfall, at leas . 


j ^Ann Goodwin 

MMESFRffii, 

^•rNorth ; 

!% Macmillan. £9.95. 

■Sjj? Monton lives in a derelict Northern 
He JrLu ■ poverty is emphasized by 
oiteM feft hy past prosperity, the most ' 
symbol of which are the gigantic slag 
die “the Rucks", which dominate 

* Denise’s family is unattractive; 
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This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly wel‘cbrtied,;v 

Hy slop's translation of The Dictionary of0&ssjcal 
Mythology ^Pjerre Grirriftlf Q.ri^inaily published Id French in 
1951 , is a wOljk ftt Anyone 
who has e v^ jo^t h i s ; v/iy : iri A^ ^ornp^^eneaTQ g ies of the 
Greek gods Sttit1t0roes will. 
tables; scho®^H appreciate 

references t^S^ancient as well as 

the helpful fnodernized) which care 

has been list the editiohS Whjcfc^fhost easily 

accessible wfeglish readers (esped4liyr^rfd .relevantly, the 
Loeb Classlcapibrary), and ther$ ; fci£; fftftMnd#x. . . . The 
black-and-whlt^ illustrations are ^Dpldlis ad^ p|rtinent. 

My sampJffitg of the entries ahd refeFer&e& fbu nd an 
impressive silndard of accurabyj .the gepdfCitis cross- 
referencing given makes broking aft alrnd^ mandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed be a learnedieader who does not 
find something he did not preWO^SIy;l^b^6n almost 
every page. ,v ; - . 

For a longliifte there has been a to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical D,iQtion$tyfy T-^mpriere. For 
factual and hfs'fejrical matter^ this was years ago by the 

Oxford Classical of 

Pierre Gnmay^^ictionaty^^li^^^^Uiholp^y, 

Lempriere caffflfhallv be Fekdafed reserved for 


books which haVb h'ono 
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Ashok Bery 

CARYL PHILLIPS 
'flip European Tribe 
129pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571 147135 

Caryl Phillips's novel /I State of Independence 
deals with the dilemma of a man who goes back 
to the Caribbean after twenty years in Eng- 
land, only to find his assumption that he would 
be able to settle easily into life on his native 
island shaken by his experiences. Phillips, who 
left St Kitts at the age of twelve weeks, also 
made a journey back, but, as he explains in the 
introduction to The European Tribe, “still felt 
like a transplanted tree that had failed to lake 
root in foreign soil". He travelled around 
Europe for nearly a year in an attempt to 
understand the forces that had helped to shape 
him; this book conies out of that period. 

Phillips finds that "there is one story and one 
story only”: the reality of the racism he sees 
almost everywhere in Europe. During his 
travels he encounters responses ranging from 
insufferable self-satisfaction to outright hostil- 
ity; his account is rounded off by a polemical 
conclusion which explores the consequences of 
European colonialism nnd angrily uttacks the 
continent for its bigotry and its deficient sense 
of history. 

Thcrearc plenty of things to be angry about, 
incidents of a son that can be paralleled in the 
lives of many black people, and Phillips de- 
scribes some of them powerfully: Norwegian 
customs officials single him out for interroga- 
tion at Oslo airport; a London publishing 
house editor refers to him ns a “jungle bunny ". 
Europe, he concludes, is indivisible, united in 
its exclusive attitude towards blacks. The anger 
is real and abundantly justified, but it also 
seems to shut him off from some of his experi- 
ences. 

There is a compulsive, driven quality about 
his actions which he never explicitly acknow- 
ledges. Like the Ancient Mariner, Phillips is 
always leaving places and people, hurriedly 
passing from land to land, from city to city, 
sometimes tor obvious reasons, sometimes im- 
pelled by more obscure urges. After seeing 
Rocky ll in a Casablanca cinema (though why 
he should want to do this in Casablanca re- 
mains a mystery), he is so disgusted that he has 
to leave Morocco. The vulgarity of Torremo- 
Unos repels him; there are sudden departures 
from Dresden and Frankfurt; and a meeting 
with a drunk, unhappy Trinidadian woman in 
Tramsfl - where Phillips has gone to test his 
“own sense of negritude”, expecting to be the 


only black person around - is summarily ended 
when she invites him home. 

This kind of abruptness is a symptom of a 
wider failure: he engages only intermittently 
with the people lie meets, the countries he 
passes through, nnd even with himself. The 
impression is reinforced by an odd mixture of 
materials: personal encounters are encased in a 
doughy mass of statistics, routine descriptions 
and elementary historical, geographical or 
social information. Much of the book exudes 
dutifulness. Spain, for example, is described in 
lame guidebook fashion as 

a beautiful and large country, second only to the 
Soviet Union in Europe. Of all its disparate parts 
Andalucfa is probably the best known, the most 
often written about, and the mosi romantic. The 
climate is good, food and drink cheap, so it hns 
always attracted writers .... 

Later, an account of Dresden-Neustadt rail- 
way station js snuffed out by a copywriter’s 
clichd: “The atmosphere was bleak, haunting, 
and strangely beautiful." 

Tile result is an uneven, thin-textured book, 
with the second-hand material continually 
interposing itself between Phillips and his ex- 
periences. It could have been different: in his 
final paragraph, he describes himself standing 
on the Rialto, unmoved by the culture of which 
Venice is a symbol, excluded from a Europe 
which denies part of its history, the part he 
represents. It is ail eloquent image, worth 
much of the hackneyed description which he 
has felt obliged to include. 


John R. G. Turner 

J. MORTON BOYD 

Fraser Darling's Islands 

264pp. Edinburgh University Press. £12.95. 

0852245149 

It is as evolutionary und ecological laborator- 
ies, biologists say, that they study islands: their 
faunas and floras are different from those of 
the mainland, and sparser. Fraser Darling, 
however, admitted their frankly romantic 
attraction - he went to live in the Hebrides 
more to be among animals and away from peo- 
ple than out of interest in technical questions 
about the island biota. This memoir- tribute- 
biography is therefore different from what is 
promised for the rest of this series of scientific 
books on islands - an account of the relations 
of a nature-lover with one of the last wild 
places in Great Britain. 

A maverick and an original, Fraser Darling 
made an inauspicious start with a degree in 
agriculture (he always feelt his lack of formal 
training in pure biology) and a doctoral project 
of monumental dullness, dumped on him by 
Professor F. A.E. Crewe of Edinburgh, on the 
wool of Scottish sheep. He abandoned his 
academic career and took his family to the 
isolated Eilean a' Chlerich, the Treshnish Isles, 
and North Rona for studies of seal and seagull 
breeding ecology, and finally to Tanera Mor. 

Out of these ventures in biology and subsist- 


ence fanning there grew his i*r«w 
ecology of the Scotlish Hightads 
■nendi.tions. in a conmissionedsu™, ?: 
repopulation ami restoration of ih. 
by a change of agricultural practice arfr? 
conservation of the wildlife - min ££* 

existing in fncndly alliance -wereshelvc^ 
much official embarrassment, F™™,i , 
Scottish national parks came io^X 
Nalure Conservancy, j. Morton Boyd ™? 
hns been filmed into ever-greater pS 
compromise: it now operates sldslmS 
its nature reserves. v 

How good a biologist was he? His ideasn 
conservation have permeated 


on Botany, and his work on behaviour bey 
to pioneer its study in the field (rathertlunS 
rat-cage) much more thoroughly than 4 j 
Julian Huxley’s, but some of his graphs » 
truly surrealist, and the impression is gaug 
this volume that his scientific theories lai 
found only limited acceptance. But the day* 
day life of a scientific eccentric living rough® 
the edge of Britain is a lot more interest 
than the day-to-day life of the average raw 
scientist; yet, sadly, Fraser Darling's jounuk 
themselves ore much less compelling rtaduj 
than his published writings (I find myxlhty 
ping them in favour of Morton Boyds ac- 
tive), and as a letter-writer he cannot ted 
Frank Kendon, his editor at Cambridge 
makes a tantalizingly brief appearance, Bab 
grand old man will be remembered longeraud 
more widely than his academic critics. 


Passages to elsewhere 


Euan Dunn 

KEITH SHACKLETON nnd J IM SNYDER 
Ship In the Wilderness: Voyages of the MS 
“Lindblad Explorer" through the last wild 
places on Earth 
208pp. Dent. £14.95. 

0460047191 

KEITH SHACKLETON 

Wildlife and Wilderness: An artist’s world 

120pp. Clive Holloway Books, 48 Baldry 

Gardens, London SW163DJ. £15. 

0907745067 
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On December 14, 1969, a small red ship of 
Norwegian registry left the builder’s yard In 
Finland on her maiden voyage. About the size 
of n modest cross-channel ferry, the squat pro- 
file and determined brows of the bridge-visor 
matched the aspirations of Lars-Eric Lindblad 
whose conception she was. MS Lindblad Ex- 
plorer was custom-built for wilderness cruising 
and, in the next fifteen years, was to clock up 
one-and-a-half million miles satisfying the 
appetites of biologists, artists, photographers, 
and above all laymen with the desire and 
means to be dramatically elsewhere. Keith 
Shackleton served as resident naturalist on the 
vessel for most of its major voyages. His repu- 
tation as a gifted painter of landscape and wild- 
life is already well established, but for mojt 
' re ® t ( crs will be a first encounter with his 
writing. He writes - as he paints - with vitality 
and poise. 

In Ship in the Wilderness Shackleton ! earns 
up with the American photographer Jim Snyder, 
to recount the journeys and quests of Lind- 
blad Explorer . Of all the contingencies she was 
designed to meet,; her capacity, for sustained 
passage through;poiar ice bps earned the most 
exclusive dispatches, and these are , rightly 
given pride Of place in the Opening chapters. 
The grace of Antarctica Is not an easy phen- 
omenon to convey. By holding their own coin- 
age as a miitoc to it , the early explorers had t he 
advantage of translating the experience 
thfouglt human ennoblement; rn (ho relative 
safety or modern exploration, current writers ■ 
have only craftsmanship at the it- disposal.At 
times {be. challenge beggars IhiSv As Shackle- 
tori freely admits: "There are days . •. . vwhen 
beauty runs out of qualifying adjeclivfes'and 
one is left with nothing more arficulatethatf a 
sigh to express it all." But his narrative teeifis 
like a shoal bflsrill, blending description, liit|e- 
ly Jog entries, philosophical teidcs itad.fariep* • 
dote. 1 * 'Vj >•. 

* 6&titaii(ljrt| r aWbiig' l^lbisW-/ ! 



A detail from Carl Baage's "Sail-ship in Eyjafjordur", reproduced from Island A 19. Old: Leldangrarof 
listamenn/19th-Cen tury Iceland: Artists and Odysseys by Frank Ponzi (159pp. Reykjavik: Almtuna. 1X1- 

our plates are his studies of colossal icebergs, Wildlife and Wilderness: An 

augmented in scale by glassy calms and pepper- an equally fitting testimony to the good ^ 

ings of penguins loafing aboard. A startling which Shackleton put his opportunity 

double-page spread shows a vertical slice of the board Lindblad Explorer. Each of the MF 

remarkable penguin rookery at Zavodski nine oil paintings is addressed by a shortrt* 

island in the South Sandwich group, whose page essay. While the powerful ait#P 
estimated twenty-one million birds make it by dominates, the text Is by no meam 
far the largest breeding concentration of caption-writing. As in Ship in the "'T*' 

penguins, and indeed of any bird, in the world. Shackleton revels in the role of host an d_ 

The journey proceeds entertainingly teur, and conducts us through his 
through the subantarctic halo of islands to the with elegance and 61an. Confronted w®. 

Pacific and Galapagos, and the glitter of ice majestic landscapes and seascapes, odapp 

gives way to reefs of turquoise and eau-de-hfil , anticipate a sombre reverence, not 

and penguins to exotic islanders. The ship artof rendering them in oils. But while 

pushes on finally to the Arctic, and Shackleton intent is never in doubt, Shackleton wn 

fittingly concludes its biography with the still effacingly and with impish humour, la ^ 
rare achievement of negotiating the legendary . reader into Ids confidence and effectively 
North-we^ Passage. ing us to have a go ourselves. 

Desperate escapades 

Gwyneth Lewis 

nrriTD/TrtF ~ — wedding and gives a marvellously 

i ' ' * - scription of how the body JJjJ 

^cTwoY^ Mountain: A Nepa! journey : bums on her funeral pyre, 

; -• •'ViHag* life a* Ihterspened 

- rt-:,, j.-v, y-,.i . / . ;• .• . tions that show Deutschle's flt^P 

Foj jwq years/aL th^efid:ptvrhc;1976s Phil with isolation much more vhndglbjng^ - 

5? J? ^ and "“thfema- ierponderingsonlifeaodloveH^Jfl 

,he s ' na11 without porter or**# 


Gwyneth Lewis : 

PHILDEUTSCHLE 

The Two Year Mountain: A Nepal journey 
273pp. Btadt Publications. £10.95.- ' 

094698308&::-' ::.y , , ■■ M- • ' . 
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'{3 Phil with isolation much more vhndglW" 

and ier ponderings on life and love. HecW 

With r t ?! P , e ^ W* i Q the small lessly, without porter or guide, bu 

wv ^ , age ^s^harka. Aftruism was the 20,580 ft Pbarohamo just befo 
* V ^ r volurile ering: “My wish to America. However much of a 

hadbeenfo l^veln 4 -world Unspoiled by cars was to begin with, by the end 


Paperbacks 


u^ld Newman. An Illustrated Dictionary of 
252pp. with 636 illustrations. Thames 
^Hudson. £12.95. 050027451 7. □ “To take 
sand and ashes and, by submitting them to the 
transmuting agency of fire, to produce an infin- 
jw of forms, colours and textures, is the magic 
of the glass-maker’s art”, writes Robert Char- 
leston in a six-page introduction which outlines 

die history of glassmaking over the past 5,000 
pis. An Illustrated Dictionary of Glass , first 
pabli&hed in 1977, has 2,442 entries, but the 
doss-referencing is often a maze leading to 
Mind alleys: try looking up “unguentarium". 
Some definitions are unsatisfactory, for exam- 
ple the one for "baluster", and occasionally the 
urminology is old-fashioned, as when pedestal 
Hems are called “Silesian". However, Kit-Cat 
passes are among those accurately described, 
and there are useful sections on commemora- 
sve glass. The photographs cover a wide area, 
botcannolapproach die number in L. M. Bick- 
eiton's Eighteenth Century English Drinking 
Glasses (1971, revised edition 1986), often re- 
ferred to. It would be a massive task for a 
reader to trace the history of glassmaking back- 
wards and forwards through this dictionary, 
and virtually impossible to date or ascribe any 
piece of glass from it. One would need E. 
Barrington Haynes’s Pelican Glass Through 
in Ages, which is sadly out of print. 

Hdnsich SchXfer. Principles of Egyptian Art. 
470pp. Oxford: Griffin Institute. £12.95. 0 900 
41651 3. DHeinrich Schafer's masterpiece Von 
typrisc/ier Kunst was first published in 1919, 
and marked a turning-point in our conceptions 
ofpre-Greekart. It is a book of intense difficul- 
tj, even in the revised German edition of twen- 
ty years ago. In 1974 this revised edition was 
irandated, and effectively remodelled, by 
John Baines, and this represents a remarkable 
x&kvement in its own right. The English edi- 
tion is now reissued, with small revisions, in 
paperback. It is hard to see how a serious art- 
fetwian can be without it. It is not merely a 
Nought-provoking introduction to Egyptian 
ut bat it also raises fundamental questions 
ibont our perception of reality and the way in 
*tikh any system of art attempts to make sense 
of it. A more modern approach might be to 
««kfer the ways in which sense-data are 
cnfcred by the mind, as E. H. Gombrich de- 
worsted in his review of William Peck’s 
ffivmgs from Ancient Egypt ( Journal of 
W<w Archaeology, 1983, 192-3), but here 
WSchSFer's work is Indispensable. A very 
5ie ™ book indeed, and well produced. 

Biography and memoirs 

JS® ^ A8Ti Act One: An autobiography. 
wpp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95 . 0 340 
! v~ \*- a Moss Hart’s account of his obses- 
1 i the Broadway theatre takes him from 

cttMhood as the son of poor Jewish Immig- 
^ in the Upper Bronx to a rousing curtain as 
nrst play. Once in a Lifetime , opens trium- 
*? ew Yor ^ fe l® te summer of 
i when Hart was in his mid-twenties. The 
W* °V {8tri P s others of its kind because of 
.'jJrt e ^ Dlc dtaJ, at times bitter descriptions 
■■ftTih” 8 earl ? stn t8files to gain a foothold 
^ rejected plays, summers 
entertainments at holiday 
^psaodwintets directing amateur theatre 
/^.acting as breadwinner and driving 
u S ^ emora -^ ed family- general, 
oer whU art ' vr i tes In a deadpan comic man- 
owes fnuch to the old New Yorker, 
tidafbMU- ^ - n W* hilariously stylized 

• *3321 ***&*■ of Qeor g e s - Kauf - 

^ R J aborator IhOnce in a Lifetime and 
' than « ; 8 “«esses:of the 1930s. More 
. r ^° ok relates in absorbing 

tamina ; months the two men spent 

a Wt.. 

' B 4t(jSS‘ l ? udlenc&s ' in Atlantic City, 
?hlladfelphia as guinea- 
expensive rewrites. 
^ ^ r ^ e *h® hated subway 

^^:®ecount,;earned his release. 

Pobltshed ip 1959 and re- 
'< April 29, I960. - 

Orandmothiers and 
£6 - 95 - ft24d : 12019 
tJ^r^^ftfti-Hunt’s enjoyable “ven- 

dsfev'iv.;-: ' . 


ture into autobiography" is an exercise in con- 
trasts. Shunted occasionally from the conven- 
tional comforts of her maternal grandmother’s 
establishment to the erratic London house of 
her father’s mother, the widow of the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter Holman-Hunt and the 
keeper of his cult, Diana was able, with the 
help of the certainties provided by her nanny 
Fowler, to view both households with a child’s 
prejudiced eye. She stoutly preferred the lax, 
well-servanted acres of Sussex to the dark 
basement and hard beds of West London, 
though the latter undoubtedly provide better 
copy. In this account the, at times, absurd inci- 
dents of an unsupervised childhood continue 
into adolescence and a rich crop of characters, 
including her inadequate father, parties and 
debutante life are mixed with tales of death and 
loss. My Grandmothers and / was first pub- 
lished in 1960 and was reviewed in the TLS of 
September 15 that year. 

Leslie A. Marchand. Byron: A portrait. 
552pp. Hutchinson Cresset Library. £7.95. 009 
170857 6. '□ Leslie Marchand's renowned 
biography of Byron originally appeared in 




with the bureaucrats in Washington, and plays 
with Americans’ anxiety that their country is 
slipping. But his gifts as a humorist are best 
shown when he talks about an America that 
believed in radio shows and railroad trains 
flying across the prairie. The three baseball 
stories, as well as some of the pop humour, 
however, may elude British readers. 

Letters 

Stendhal. To the Happy Few : Selected letters. 
Edited by E. Boudet-Lamotte and translated 
by Norman Cameron. 384pp. Soho Book 
Company. £6.95. 0 948166 09 6. □ Of all liter- 
ary correspondences, Stendhal’s is perhaps the 
least monumental. His letters have an 
embroiled quality that makes it hard to detach 
eternal verities or literary reflections from the 
day-to-day concerns of Stendhal’s life. Even 
the somewhat pompous letters he wrote as a 
young man to his sister, offering wise words 
about life and art, were also a roundabout 
means of getting himself remembered to an old 
flame back home. Similarly, a letter to the 
same sister extolling “the pleasures of a jour- 
ney to Italy" is mainly a piece of practical 




Joint enterprise. Two ", Moorish women of Algiers” fromThe Colonial Harem by MalekAlloula (136pp. 
Manchester University Press. £9.95. 0 7190 19079). The book, translated from the French by Myma Godzich 
and Wlad Godzich, comprises a collection of pre-war French colonial postcards of Algerian women - " comic 
strips of colonial morality" - which are accompanied by the Algerian poeiAlloula’s Bartesian critical essay. 




three exhaustive volumes in 1957. From it Mar- 
chand distilled a single volume edition which 
was published in 1971 and reviewed in the TLS 
of October 22 of that year. It is this abridged 
edition which has now been reprinted as a well- 
illustrated paperback. Though Byron was only 
thirty-six when he died, his biographer has a 
tumultuous story to tell. Marchand tells it 
gracefully and judiciously in a prose which is a 
pleasure to read. The book is mainly biog- 
raphical, recounting Byron’s amours but 
saying comparatively little about his work. Nor 
does it devote much space to evoking the 
broader context of Byron’s exploits. But if his 
portrait has a serious weakness, it is that at 
tiiries it feels a little too finished. The seething, 
protean figure disclosed by Marchand’s multi- 
volume edition of Byron’s letters is less in evi- 
dence here. Still, as a fluent, well-organized 
and scrupulously researched chronicle of 
Byron’s life, this biography is ideal for general 
readers. 

Humour 

Garrison Keillor. Happy to Be Here. 269pp. 
Faber. £3.95. 0 571 14696 1. □ In his best- 
selling comic novel Lake Wobegon Days , 
based on his radio broadcasts. Garrison Keillor 
created a town tucked away from the rest of 
America, not terribly beautiful or intelligent or 
prosperous, but suspended In an almost golden 
age of innocence. He was also a characterrin 
the book, a child growing up convinced that 
Lake Wobegon, with all its quirks and cranks, 
was 1 part of some Divine Flan. Happy to Be 
Here, Keillor's earlier collection of stories and 
humorous pieces, some of which w ® re .P^' 
lished in the Slew Yorker, includes m the 
wryly nostalgic and richly jnvenhve Wobegon 
vein, but is predominantly topical char- 

acteristically mild, , and uncharacterlstlqally 
, sk^tphiy. KdiUor-.mirtJqSitteHU^ 
have had their consciousness raised, has fill) 


advice on how much to pay for dinner, and the 
preferability of the veturini to the diligence; his 
love-letters to Mltilde Dembowski are largely 
self-justifications that explain, for example, 
just how he came to find himself in Volterra 
wearing green spectacles and a borrowed over- 
coat during her visit there; and his discussions 
of Le Rouge are chiefly designed to differenti- 
ate himself from its ambitious hero by compar- 
ing particular actions, and ways of pursuing 
particular friends and acquaintances. As such, 
the letters are wonderful testimony to a man 
who refused to take either himself or his talent 
too seriously; but they are not, 1 suspect, the 
best basis for a first encounter with Stendjial - 
especially as they are presented in this collec- 
tion. The notes are distinctly haphazard, and 
the brief introductory appreciation by Cyril 
Connolly, along with the equally brief biog- . 
raphical rtote (also reprints) should perhaps 
have been updated. and replaced by a more 
substantial and illuminating prolegomenon. 
Still, it's the only English translation of the 
letters that we have, and as such, its reissue is 
to be welcomed. 

Linguistics 

Edward Sapir. Selected Writings in Language, 
Culture, and Personality. Edited by David G. 
Mandelbaum. 617pp. University of California 
Press. £12.75, 0 520 05594 2. □ This large 
selection front the writings of a remarkable 
thinker about language was first published in 
1949, and makes a fine. introduction to the 
energy, thoroughness and unusual 1 scope qf 
. Edward Sapir's work. It has sections on Lan- 
t guage in general, on the Amerindian languages 
in which he grew formidably expert in his .lime 
as an anthropologist, on Indo-European and 
' Semitic languages, . and on . the wider cultural 
questions he turned to later on, especially that 
v ;i pfhqwj> sybjpqtrrW^i.^^^^fh .the cul- 
. ture$ we are born into. Sopie of his writings on 


music and poetry were included, though none 
of the surprisingly large number of poems he 
seems to have published, chiefly in the 192(Js. 
Sapir's concerns, whether technical or more 
generally cultural and psychological, are en- 
tirely modern, and he is immensely construc- 
tive and impressive above all in working to 
reconcile the claims of living individuals vis-d- 
vis such necessarily collective systems as natu- 
ral language. Linguistic thought of this high 
and humane order we no Longer get; these 
Selected Writings, which were reviewed in the 
TLS of August 11, 1950, should make Sapir 
better known. 

Mathematics 

Douglas R. Hofstadter. Metamagical the- 
mas: Questing for the essence of mind and pat- 
tern. 852pp. Penguin. £9.95. 0 14 008534 3. □ 
The puppy-like enthusiasm with which Doug- 
las Hofstadter’s first book, Gddel-Escher- 
Bach, 1979, seized upon the abstruse notions 
of Gtidel’s number theory, the austere recur- 
sion of Escher’s drawings and the rich aural 
self-reference of Bach's fugues, and then 
somehow worried them into richly suggestive, 
and stimulating patterns, hns not deserted him 
in this, his third. It comprises sonic thirty short- 
pieces, mostly from a regular column he contri- 
buted to Scientific American for two years, 
here much embellished with postscripts and 
prefaces, rearranged and annotated in such a 
way as to bring out thematic similarities in 
topics apparently so diverse ns Rubik’s cube, 
Knutli’s metafonts, Turing’s test, or Chopin’s 
Polisliness. For Martin Gardner, whose mantle 
he in some sense inherits, mathematics was 
itself sufficient recreation; for Hofstadter, it is 
a tool which can be used to shed light on the 
urigins of racism, the mechanics of natural 
selection and the politics of nuclear deterrence 
as well as merely aesthetic or philosophical 
matters. This book manages to be both en- 
gaged and engaging, provocative and informa- 
tive. As cognitive studies, genetic engineering 
and formal logic cohere and converge, minds 
such as Hofstadter’s which can render their 
findings accessible, are increasingly to be 
valued. 

Religion 

John Donne. Selected Prose. Edited by Neil 
Rhodes. 351pp. Penguin. £4.95. 0 14043239 6. 

□ This selection of Donne’s prose is elegantly 
designed, typographically and editorially. It 
begins with “Paradoxes”, courtly fencing at its 
most dandified, and closes inevitably with the 
tremendous joint exit from the world of Donne 
and Christ which ends "Death’s Duell”. Ser- 
mons, quite rightly, make up the last and major 
part of the book. And the genesis of the mar- 
vellous preacher can be traced through a 
skilled editorial filleting of “Biathanatos", 
where the ambivalences of "Paradoxes" are 
driven deep by the contemplation of death, 
dreaded and desired; then "Devotions" , the 
key text for the crucial relation of Donne's - 
body to God. It is a pity, acknowledged in the 
introduction, that all except the first Devotion 
have Meditations without their ■ subsequent 
movements into Expostulation and Prayer. 
The Prayer of Devotion XtV is a great loss. 

Ronald A. Knox. Enthusiasm. 632pp. Col- 
lins. £9.95. 0 00 599960 X. p.This reprint of 
Ronald Knox's Enthusiasm, which was first 
published in 1950, needs strong justification in 
the face of the subsequent work of Christopher 
Hill, William Lamont and many others. 
Though it makes some fair judgments when it 
has the courage to stop being arch for a page or 
two, it seems now to belong more vrith the 
phenomena of religion than its study: the Ro- , 
man Catholic priest, more English than the 
Anglicans in his poised sangfroid, peering with 
a little envy into the warm, unbalanced heart of - 
personal religion. The TLS review of Decem- 
bers, 1950, considered, however, the "author, 
in fact, has thrown much valuable light on a 
type of human temperament which holds 
potentialities both of salvation and of catas- 
trophe tor the whole world". - : 


/kweivj by: Geoffrey frbgloW/i, J. D. Ray, 
J.K. Li Walker, Lindsay Duguid, Neil Berry, 
Alice Phillips, Ann Jeffcr^otij John’ Shtrrock, 
Lou Burnard and John Drury. 
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TLS Listin gs 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 




The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Simpson, Jacqueline European Mythology (Library of 
the World's Myths and Legends) 

Twickenham: Hamlyn. 144pp., Uha. £5.95 (paperback) 

0 600 55100 8 - 20/2/87. 


Archaeology 

Kenyon, John R., and Richard A vent, editors Castles 
in Wales and tha Marches: Essays in honour of D. J. 
Cat heart King 

Cardiff; Wales UP. 248pp., Ulus. £35. 0 7083 0948 8 . 
2/4/87. 

Rosen, Artene Miller Cities of Clay: The 
geoareheology of tells (Prehistoric Archeology and 
Ecology Series) 

Chicago UP. 167pp. £19.50 (hardcover), £7.95 
( paperback , ). 0226 72626 6 (he), 0 226 72627 4 (pb). 3/87. 

Architecture 

de SoltaMontles, Ignasi, photographs by F. Cmalft- 
Roca Gaud! 

Academy Editions. 127pp., Uha. £9.95 (paperback). 
0856709093. 3/87. 

Art 

Allan, James W., photographs by Valerio Rlcdarril 
Metalwork of the Mamie World: The Aran Collection 
Sotheby's. 168pp., Ulus. £45. 0 85667 327 7. 1613/87. 
Castillo, Guido, edited by EiiabeUi K. Fonseca, 
translated by Ronald Christ Augusio Tones 
Scuta. 167pp., Ulus. £37.50. 1 870248 00 7. 23/3/87. 

Clarke, Dave, and Julie HoUIngi Modem Art (Graphic 
Guides) 

Camden Press. 157pp., Uha. £4.95 ( paperback ). 

9948491 183.30/4/87. 

Heyd, Milly Aubrey Beardsley: Symbol, mask and 
self-irony (American University Studies, series 4, vol. 

New York; Peter Lang. 230pp.; plates. 534. 

08204 0277 X. 2/87. 

Lang, Beni, editor The Concept of Style, revised and 
expanded edition 


Ithaca, NY: Conull UP. 311pp. $16.45 (paperback). 
08074 9439 7. 10/3/87. 

Mathews, Nancy Mewll Mary Cassatt (Library of 
American Art) 

New York: Abrams. 160pp., Uha. £35. 0 8109 0793 3. 
4/87. 

Robertson, Bryan, and Ronald Alley David Carr: The 
discovery of an artist 

Quartet. 154pp . , Ulus. £15. Q 7043 2633 7. 16/4/87. 

Scheie, Linda, and Mary Ellen Miller, photographs by 
Justin Kerr The Blood of Kings: Dynasty and ritual in 
Maya art (1st pub. in US 1986) 

Sotheby's. 335pp., Ulus. £39.50. 0856673374. 16/3/87. 
Woodward, David, editor Art and Cartography: Six 
historical essays 

Chicago UP. 249pp., Ulus. 0 226 90722 8 . 

Bibliography 

Rowley, Jennifer E. Organising Knowledge: An 
introduction to Information retrieval 
Aldershot: Gower. 454pp. £25 (hardcover), £12.95 
(paperback). 0 566 03574 X (he), 0 566 03486 7 (pb). 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Bedford, Sybille Aldous Huxley: A biography, vol. 1: 
TJo Apparent Stability, 1894-1939 (1st pub. in UK 

Paladin. 400pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 586 08547 5. 26/3/87. 
Bedford, Sybille Aldous Huxley: A biography, vol. 2: 
The Turning Points, 1939-1963 (1st pub. in UK 1974) 
Paladin. 378pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 586 08548 0. 26/3/87. 
Byrd, Richard E. Alone 

Macdonald. 296pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 356 14053 9. 
23/4/87. 

Hart, Robert, edited by Katherine F. Bruner, John K. 
Fair bank and Richard J. Smith Entering China’s 
Service: Robert Hart’s Journals, 1854-1863 
Council on East Aslan Studies, Harvard University, dlstr. 
by Harvard UP. 427pp. £19.50. 0 674 25735 9. 3/87. 

Hlrai, Atsufco Individualism and Socialism: Kawai 
Eijiro's life and thought (1891-1944) (East Aslan 
Monographs 127) 

Council on East Aslan Studies, Harvard University, dlstr. 
by Harvard UP. 273pp. £18. 75. 0 674 45125 2. 3/87. 
Kupferberg, Herbert Amadeus: A Mozart mosaic 
Robson. 271pp. £10.95. 086051 423 4 . 30/4/87. 

Mathabane, Mark Kaffir Boy: Growing out of 
apartheid (1st pub. in US 1986) 

Bodley Head/ Pan. 354pp. £12.95 (hardcover), £3.50 
(paperback). 0 370 31058 6 (he), 0 330 29709 0 (pb). 




THE H TIMES 
Words of the heart 


In spring the Literary 
Editor’s fancy turns to 
romance and other 
categories of popular 
fiction, so in The Times 
Books Page next 
Thursday Peter Ackroyd 
will review work by Sally 
Beauman (right), Melvyn, 
Bragg, and Philippa 
Gregory; but even, in 
spring — and perhaps 
especially this one — 
political life goes on; 
Woodrow Wyatt assesses 
Jim Callaghan’s memoir, 
Time arid. Chance 


* «• - --r 


nU.? n w re ® ularl ,y ln The Times, 

Philip Howard (left), on words, Bernard 
Mvin on the way we live now, David 
Miller on sport, Irving Wardle at the 

theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, John 
Clare on education, Jane MacQuitty on 
r'*?m.? arbara A 9 ll ** , s viewpoint, Paul 
Griffiths on music, Shona Crawford ' 
*; 0 ™ e .n n t 1 ? vel ’ John Higgins at the opera, 
David Robinson on the cinema, Davids ’ 
Sinclair on rock . . . and much more : ■ " 

- THE TIMES 



Mead, Peter Orde Wingate and the Historians 
Braunton; Merlin. 206pp., Uha. £9.95 (paperback). 
0863033180.3/4/87. 

Nolan, Christopher Under the Eye of the dock: The 

life story of Christopher Nolan 

Weldenfrld and Nkolson. 163pp. £8.95. 0 297 79092 7. 

23/4/87. 

Peel, John William Blair-BcII: Father and founder 
Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 89pp. 
£6.0902331 37 X. 

Qnarfernuin, Peter, editor Dictionary of Literary 
Biography, Vol. 54: American Poets, 1880-1945, 

Third Series, Part 1: A-M; Pari 2: N-Z 
Detroit: Gale Research Co. 743pp., Uha. 5180. 

08103 1732 X. 

Rees, Brian A Musical Peacemaker: The life and work 
of Sir Edward German 

Bourne End: Kensal. 328pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 946041 49 0. 


Riukta, John, and Charles Eliot Norton, edited by 
John Bradley and Ian Ouaby The Correspondence of 
John Rusldn and Charles Eliot Norton 
Cambridge UP. 537pp. £45/559.50. 0 521 32091 7. 9/4/87. 
Safot-Exuptry, Antoine de, translated by Louis 
Gal an Hire Wind, Sand and Stan; Flight to Arras 
Picador. 256pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 330 79738 4. 

Slack, Tom Happy Is the Day: A Spitfire pilot's story 
Penzance: United Writers. 121pp., Ulus. £9.50. 

185200 004 X. 10/4/87. 

Swindell, Larry The Last Hero: A biography of Gary 
Cooper (1st pub. 1981) 

Robson. 343pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 86051 428 5. 30/4/87. 

Tyrrell, Alex Joseph Sturge and the Moral Radical 

Party In Early Victorian Britain 

Croom Helm. 255pp. £22.95. 0 7m 3200 9. 3^4/87. 

Wansell, Geoffrey Tycoon: The life of James 

Goldsmith 

Grafton. 384pp. £12.95. 0246 12921 2. 30/4/87. 

Yanovsky, V. S., translated by Yanovsky and lanhalia 
Yanovaky, foreword by Mark RaefT Elysian Fields: A 
book of memory 

Dekalb, IL; Northern Illinois UP. 311pp. 0 87580 119 6 . 

Classics 

Herodotus, translated by David Greene The History 
Chicago UP. 699pp. £23.95 (hardcover). 0 226 32770 1 
(he), 0 226 32772 8 (pb). 8/5/87. 

Fiction 

Amis, Kingsley The Crime of the Century 
(Mastercrimc series) 

Dent. !30pp. £2.95 ( paperback ). 0 460 02488 4. 16/4/87. 
Asimov, Isaac, Illustrated by Ralph McQuarrie Robot 
Dreams 

Galtancz. 349pp. £10.95. 0575 04021 1. 23/4/87. 

Bakhta, Nigel A Sort of Traitors (Classic Thrillers: 1st 
pub. in UK 1949) 

Doif. 272pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 460 02491 4. 16/4/87. 
BUke, Nicholas [C. Day Lewis] The Private Woiind 
(Mastercrimc series; 1st pub. In UK 1968) 

Dent. 223pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 460 02409 4. 16/4/87. 

Bosse, Malcolm Captives of Time 

Hutchinson. 264pp. £10.95. 0 97 170570 3. 16/4/87. 

HawkUne Mpnater (1st pub. 

in us 1974} 

Arena. 142pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 09 93912D 1. 2/4/87. 
feautlgiui, Richard Sombrero Fallout (1st pub. in US 

Arena. 187pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 09 939110 4. 2/4/87. 
BrfM A Fall from Aloft (1st pub. In UK 

lVuoJ 

Paladin. 174pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 586 08619 6 . 26/3/87. 
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Paladin. 252pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 586 08621 8. 26/3/87. 
Chesterton, G. K., edited by H. R. F. Keating The 
Best of Father Brown (Classic ThriUeis) 

Dent. 269pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 460 024892. 16)4/87. 
Cosh, Geoffrey God Help the Queen 
Abacus. 148pp. £8.95. 0 349 10670 3. 

Emerson, Sally fire Child 

Michael Joseph. i85pp.£9.95. 0 7181 2832 X. 27/4/87. 
Gram, Daniel Bunter by Appointment 
jjy£ rand Stoughtpn. 224pp. (10.95.034038790 4. 

Greenberg, Joanne Simple Gifts 

Gollana. 198pp. £9.95. 0 575 039582. 23/4/87. 

S^^™ eSerond Great Dune ™ogy: God 
Em[»r^r of Dune; Heretics of Dune; Chapter House 

Gotland. 1,111pp. £10.95. 0 5750401 81. 9/4/87 . 

ttMSKBSP ** A -* * 

Owen. 197pp. £10.95. 0 720606799. 30/4/87. 

James, M.R., edited by Michael Cox Casting the 

^ 0,1051 StpTi8s W °ridV Classics) 
Oxford UP, 352pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0192817/9 J; r ' ■ 


Wnitft Hmlltdn. 132pp. £8,95 . 0 241 1^035 7. 23/4/87. 
Jtaun, jan*i Greyhound for Breakfast. 

0 436 9. 16/4/87. 

■asSg; 1 ^ !7 

Macdorudd, 326pp. ti0.95 ■ 0 356 14224 8: 23/4/87 
Ltod, Jskov Hie Inventpr • \ ' • 

Methuen . 144pp , £9.95. 0 413 53390 3. 30/4/87. 

'Lurie, AUaoa Real a!... 
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Seraffa, David Port of Light (A Sun*. , . 
Novel; Crime Club) 8 lASu P enn ««dnnB 0M 

Collins. 184pp. £8.95. 0 00232114 9 6 / 4/87 
Smith. Uta Crichton ta ,hc MMdloolta^, 

Gollancz. 186pp. £9.95. 0575 03967 1. j Mm 
Virtue, Noel The Redemption nf Elsdoo bm 
Ohwi. I22pp. £9.9 5. 0 7206 0678 0.23/4 ft 
Williams, Emlyn Dr. Crippen’i Diary- An 
Robson. 179pp. £8.95. 0 8 M 51 ^ 

Wright, L. R, Sleep While I Sing (Crime Onto 
Collins. 211pp. £8.95. 0 00 2321270 21m ] 

Fiction in English translation 

Breton, Thierry, and Denis Benekh, tnuahwh 
Mark Howson Softwar 1 

Fumra. 278pp. £2.50 (paperback). 0 708832S7 I.K/(b 
Levi, Prime, translated by WUUam WtemTV W 
Wrench 

Michael Joseph. 171pp. £9.95. 0 7181 2831 l^fa 

History, general 

Lmtoe, Joseph M. Humanism and History: Orifarf 
modern English historiography 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 297pp. $32.95. 080141881 
1 0/3/87. 

History, medieval 

Lane, Edward William Arabian Society IniheMBta 
Ages: Studies from “The Thousand and On* Why 
Cunon. 283pp. £6 (paperback ). 0391 034626. 

History, modern 

Abels, Chana Byers The Children We Remember 
Photographs from the archives of Ysd Vsstea, 
Jerusalem (1st pub. in US 1983) 

MacRae. 44pp., Ulus. £6.25. 0 <5620729* (5, 

Bailyn, Bernard The Peopling of British North 
America: An introduction (1st pub. In US 1986) 
Tauris. 177pp. £12.95. 1 85043 0373. 23/4/87. 

Bailyn, Bernard Voyagers to the Wert: Emigretfca 
from Britain to America on the eve of the RewMa 
(1st pub. in US 1986) 

Tauris. 668 pp., Ulus. £29.50. 1 85043 038 1. 23/0. 
Bew, Paul Conflict and Conciliation in Ireland 
1890-1910: Pamellites and radical agrarians 
Oxford: Clarendon. 241pp. £25. 0 19 8227582.4(0. 
Birmingham, Stephen Real Lace: The extraoaifw; 
rags-to-rlches story of America's great Irish faffifa 
(1st pub. 1974) 

FUtura. 322pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 70882831 1 Mffc 
Crompton, R. J. A Short History of Modem Bulp* 
Cambridge UP. 221pp. £20/534.50 (hardcover), 
£7.95/512.95 (paperback). 0 521 25340 3 (he), 

0 521 27323 4 (pb). 12/3/87. 

Famdale, Martin History of the Royal ReglmeoUf 
Artillery, Western Front 1914-18 
Royal Artillery Institution, Old Royal MIBbry Ataiasf, 
London SF18 4DN. 421pp., Ulus. £15. 1 870114461 
Gershonl, Israel, and James P. Jankowdd Egypt. • 
Islam, and llic Arabs: The search for Egypt ha 
nationhood, 1900-1930 
Oxford UP. 346pp. £35. 0 19 504096 1. 30/4/87. 

Kelly, IJnda Women of the French Revolution 
Hamhh Hamilton. 169pp. £12.95. 0241 12112 4. 
Khoury, Philip S., foreword by Albert Hound SJ® 
and the French Mandate: The politics of Atm 
nationalism 1920-1945 
Tauris. 698pp. £37.50. 1 85043 032 2. 14/5/87. 
Konvita, Josef, foreword by Emmanuel 
Ladurlo Cartography In France 1660-1848: Souff. 
engineering and statecraft < un 

Chicago UP. 194pp., Ulus. £ 31 . 95. 0226 45094 
Marsh, Arthur, and Victoria Ryan, edjjw. 
by Am Briggs Historical Directory of Trade 

Aldershot: Gower. 525pp. £39.50. 0 566 02162 J.#* 
Perrot, Michelle, translated by Chris Turner ; 
on Strike: France, 1871-1890 ' . gee, 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 32lpp- 0 907582 « , 

Plant, Richard The Pink Triangle: TheNafi m 
against homosexuals (1st pub. ta US 1986) 
Edinburgh: Mainstream, dlstr. by Joy Sepukd 
257pp. £9.95. 1 8515 8060 5. 16/4/81. . ■ 

Quota, Christine, editor Women ta Mutbetn 
AUlson and Busby. 2 56pp. £14.95 
(paperback). 0 85031 745 2 (he); 0 85031 746?if* 
13/4/87. . • ^ 

SftweD, Edith Bath (National Triat Clessw. 'rrj 

(Ltoy. 288pp. £5.95 (paperback). 07126 IS#*.: . 

•' 16/4/8J. /JteifK \ 

\ Veen, Hans-Joachlm From Breshnev to , ] 

/ Domestic affairs and Soviet foreign PP 115 ' ™ * | 

European and Soviet Studi® 8 ^"^ ^ 7 . 1# 
Leamington Spa: Berg. 878pp. £ 27 . 085496 . 

History, contemporary '• v < 

. Becker, Josef, and FWnx KnlpphW* 

Europe?: Great Britain, France, Italy W®. , 

' a postwar world, 1945-1950 ' „ ' 

' BeHlni de. Gnsyter. 583pp. DM188. 3 11 
. Maunder*, Allen A Process of Stroj JF* 
tor Corby SteelmaHog in 1979 - , - 

Aldershot: Gower. 2 83pp. £20. 0 566 A- 

M*Uota, Yosrt The Master Teriorlsl: T*> { • w, 

. behind Abu Nidal „ . ^ ' ' 

/tfigwipk and Jackson. 232pp. £12.95. 0 
23/4/87. . . .. . 

, ««ttrt4at; Alfa 1 !; flfe'BWtf J 

Manchester UP. 207pp. £25. 0 7190 19(3 ft 
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History of science 

Noonan, editor History of Technology, 11th 
- • ,1986 




Ulus. £33. 0 7201 1861 1. 27/3/87. 

Humoar 

rvrifc Nip!, Illustrated by Debbie Ryder Fluffy Dice 

ud Other “Midweek" Verse 

Ztos. 158pp.. Ulus. £7.50. 0 86051 437 4. 30/4/87. 

Literature and criticism 

^Ijwb, M. H., et al., edllers The Norton Anthology 
dEogikh Literature, 5th edition 
N«wl656pp. £18.95/529 (hardcover), £14.50/522 
Latock). 0393 955621 (he), 0393 95563 X (pb). 

m 

hrttr, Jonathan, editor The Art of Edward Thomas 
Kgo* Poetry Wales. I49pp. £9.95. 0 907476 66 X. 

#■ 

hotb, Wayne C., and Marshall W. Gregory The 
Kuperaud Row Rhetoric: Writing as thinking, 
gdoking as writing 

g Mr and Row. 478pp. £11.50 (paperback). 

I»mi75. 3/87. 

Bops, John, edited by J. Sears McGee The 
l&ceilmeaui Works of John Bunyan, Vol. Ill: 

Christian Behaviour; The Holy City; The Resurrection 
of die Dead 

fcjW: Clarendon. 321pp. £40. 0 19 812731 6 . 19/3/87. 

tafcaiq, laea, editor and translator Arab Folktales 
(FoWon Library) 

Popdn. 382pp., Ulus. £6.95 (paperback). 0 14 059510 4. 

m 

Dobraw, Heather Captive Victors: Shakespeare's 

unatira poems and sonnets 

tha, NY: Cornell UP. 277pp. 532.95. 0 8014 1975 1. 

ftp, Northrop, et al., editors The Practical 
Imagination: Stories, poems, plays; revised compact 
edhton 

Rape and Raw. 1,445pp. £10.50 (paperback). 

906902238. 3/87. 

Chafe, Heary, editor Irish Folktales (Folklore 
Umy) 

fapta 356pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 14 059509 0. 

. m 

Gas, Giles The Culture of Criticism and the Criticism 
of Culture 

OrfotdUP, 216pp. £22.50. 0 19504161 5. 9/4/87. 

Hwihonie, Nathaniel, edited by James McIntosh 
Ntthanie] Hawthorne’s Tales: Authoritative texts, 
todpwaU, criticism (Norton Critical Editions) 

■In*. 463pp. £5.95/58.95 (paperback ). 0 393 95426 9 

HO 393 02428 8 (pb). 8/4/87. 

tyhli^yard, HI usl rated by Meg Rutherford Just 

Wdatoa; Hamlyn. 76 pp., Ulus. £6.95.0 600 31113 9. 
Wl. 

■«! L Robert, editor Edgar Allan Poe: The design of 
order (Critical studies Series) 

Hfa/Jtanw, NJ: Barnes and Noble. 224pp. £17.95. 
**081463,0389206474. 

^**1 John, Lara LSnnroth and Gerd Wolfgang 
JNw, editors Structure and Meaning ln Old Norse 
approaches to textual analysis and 

W. 454pp. Dkr280. 87 7492 607 /. 

^^rkierka) ^°° ^° W 280,1111,1 Writera M<1 
^ W. Tlpp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 19 558124 5. 

translator Vlga-Glums Saga, with 
U^ra UDd BUl1 Bnd ThorvaId Chatlcrbo,t 

^Mhj.^TtaU^yorD.H. 

207pp. £27.50. 0 333 40205 7. 23/4/87. 

Bernard William Blake: Prophet of 
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